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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Astrike of the typesetters in the printing establishments of New York City is 
expected, which may delay some of our January issues. Readers and advertisers 
who fail to receive their copies of the magazine on time may rest assured, how- 
ever, that everything possible is being done to minimize the delay. 


LITERARY DIGEST INDEXES. 


The index of Vol. XXXI. of THE LITERARY DiGEsT will be ready about 
January 15, and will be mailed free to subscribers who have previously made ap- 
plication. Other subscribers who wish to be supplied regularly with future in- 
dexes will please send request accordingly. 





‘TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FLIGHT OF MORALES. 


APPILY for both sides in the discussion over the Santo Do- 
mingo treaty, each finds that the flight of President Morales 
proves its claims and overturns the arguments of the other. The 
opponents of the treaty declare that this collapse of the island 
Government shows that there is no responsible party to make a 
treaty with; while the friends of the treaty aver that this add- 
ed proof of weakness 
shows that the strong 
hand of the United 
States is just what is 
needed to restore order. 
It was on Christmas 
Day that Santo Domin- 
go learned that its Chief 
Magistrate, weary of his 
losing struggle with his 
Vice-President and his 
Cabinet, had left “for 
an unknown destina- 
tion,” but supposedly 
to join the insurgents, 
and “troops were sent 
in pursuit.” No less 
than seven Generals are 
represented in the news- 
paper accounts as being 
in the field, with total 
forces of 700 men. In 
the capital “a feeling 











RAMON CACERES, 


Vice-President of Santo Domingo, who has 
seized the reins of government. 


of unrest prevails,” we 
are told, and “several arrests have been made.” Vice-President 
Caceres is said to have seized the reins of government. 

In view of this confusion in the Dominican Government, the 
Administration’s critics feel more keenly than ever the unwisdom 
of ratifying a treaty that will make this Government responsible in 
any degree for the finances of the island. “The Senate, we should 
say, would hesitate to ratify a treaty negotiated with a President 
who runs away, joins the enemies of his own Government, and 
takes up arms against his Vice-President; it is like making a treaty 
with a comet,” declares the New York Zimes (Dem.). It would 
be “a treaty with chaos,” says Zhe Evening Post (Ind.). The 


President is being led into a dark and dangerous path, thinks the 
St. Louis Republic (Dem.); and the Washington Pos¢ (Ind.) re- 
marks that the best aid the Senate could bring him would be “ the 
rejection of the treaty zz ¢ofo, and the withdrawal of the United 
States from its occupation of Santo Domingo, leaving the Domin- 
ican claims to be adjusted 
by arbitration, according 
to precedent.” 

If we should retire from 
the island, however, re- 
plies the Seattle Post-Jn- 
telligencer (Rep.), “ there 
is a fair certainty that 
some European power 
will insist on taking up 
the task which the United 
States has dropped, with- 
out any large degree of 
probability that it will be 
content to act merely as 
a good friend, but will 
rather conclude to remain 
there for all time to 
come.” And so think the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.), 
the Cleveland Leader 
(Rep.), the Pittsburg 
Chronicle Telegraph 
(Rep.), and many other 
papers. The Philadel- 
phia Press (Rep.) argues 
that the change in the 
island Government .does 
not change our responsi- 
bility. To quote: 

“Whatever the case, 
the position of the United 
States remains the same. 
When the Santo Domin- 
go agreement was made 
with President Morales, 
which in the form of a 
treaty awaits ratification 
by the Senate, this coun- 
try by no means assumed 
to decide who should be 
President of the Santo 
Domingo Republic. It 
only required that what- 
ever change was made should be peaceable, under the forms of law 


and without affecting the collection of revenue and the conditions 
surrounding trade. 

“This has been secured. Fora period longer than has occurred 
at any time since the independence of Santo Domingo was ac- 
quired, nearly a century ago, the revenues of the Government have 
been collected withoutinterruption. Smuggling has been stopped, 
peace has been maintained in all the ports and trade has been 











CARLOS F. MORALES, 


President of Santo Domingo, who joined the 
revolutionists because his Vice-President and 
Cabinet insisted on running the government 
and made him a mere figurehead. 
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AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


“ Now, Mr. President, you’ll have to keep yourself and your traps out of the 
way, we’re it now.” —Brinkerhoff in the Toledo Blade. 
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PERSEVERANCE REWARDED. 
—Payne in the Pittsburg Gazette, 


NEW FIGURES AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


subject to none of the exactions which previous revolutions have 
imposed....... 

“No one objects to Spanish-American revolution merely as a 
variety of national election. But the United States has a right to 
require that when a country like Santo Domingo changes its rulers 
it shall not interfere with trade, interrupt the revenue, repudiate 
its bonds, default on interest, butcher the defenseless or kill for- 
eigners with stray bullets.” 


The New York 77zbune (Rep.) says similarly : 


“ At any rate, the course of this country is clear. It is to pro- 
ceed with its duty to itself and to the Dominican Republic asa 
permanent entity and not as the temporary possession of Mr. 
Morales, Mr. Caceres, Mr. Jiménez, or any one else. There has 
been much opposition to the pending treaty because it is said to 
be the personal scheme of Mr. Morales. We shall be curious to 
see if the same critics now oppose it because it may have to bea 
general and impersonal thing, with which Mr. Morales has nothing 
to do. 

“We shall see, moreover, if America has not the power and 
right to do some things that some other nations have. Years ago 
Bosnia and Herzegovina got into pretty nearly as bad a state as 
Santo Domingo, and Austria-Hungary intervened and brought 
order out of chaos, to the admiration of the world. A like work 
was done in Crete, and now it is being done again in Macedonia. 
The United States has been doing a similar work in Santo Do- 
mingo, at only a tithe of the cost and responsibility. We are 
curious to know why what is superb beneficence in Europe is med- 
dlesome wickedness in America; especially since this country was 
founded upon the principle that it can do anything that any coun- 
try may of right do.” 


The New York Sun’s Washington correspondent, in an inform- 
ing despatch, gives the following sketch of the situation in Santo 
Domingo: 


“The root of the whole trouble is probably that President 
Morales grew tired of being governed by his Cabinet and acting as 
a figurehead, which he has been ever since a few months after 
taking office. 

“It has been established that Morales entered into the conven- 
tion with this Government, known as the Dillingham-Sanchez 
agreement, which was primarily the cause of the failure of the 
Senate to give ready ratification to the subsequent treaty, for his 
own protection. He believed for good reason that if he pointed 
out to his people that he had this Government behind him he 
would get their support and also be impregnable to assault. This 
headed off more than one revolution. An outbreak was threatened 








last January, but it failed to materialize. The signing of the Dill- 
ingham-Sanchez agreement barely stopped another outbreak. On 
February 8 last conditions grew worse in the provinces of Monte 
Cristi and Puerto Plata and the custom-houses were faken in con- 
trol at both places by Rear-Admiral Sigsbee’s squadron of-Ameri- 
can war-ships. This action was taken by virtue of an arbitral 
award to the Santo Domingo Improvement Company, which had 
control of the custom-houses. ‘ 

“A forerunner of the present split between Morales and his 
Cabinet came about four weeks ago, when the resignation‘of Sefior 
Sanchez as Minister of Foreign Affairs was announced. It is 
understood that Sanchez, a supporter of Morales, was forced out. 
Sefior Tejera, one of the most prominent men in the country, took 
the office. 

“According to advices which came to the War Department to- 
day Morales is out to join the Jimenistas party, in opposition to 
the Horacistas. The Horacistas party, which derives its name 
from Horacio Vasquez, who is now a power in Santo Domingo, 
was the party behind Morales in his efforts to become President, 
and had it not been for its support he would never have become 
Executive. 

“The Jimenistas party is, or was, headed by Jiménez, an aspirant 
for the Presidency. Notwithstanding their bitter opposition to 
one another, the Jimenistas and the Horacistas were once allied 
fora time, and it was due to that that Morales got in office. It 
was about a year and a half ago when Wos y Gil was President. 
He was universally disliked, and both the Jimenistas and the 
Horacistas were anxious to have him overthrown. 

“It was not yet election time and the dissatisfied natives could 
not wait. Accordingly, the Jimenistas and the Horacistas joined 
forces for the overthrow of Wos y Gil. This was accomplished, 
and the executive palace at Santo Domingo City was for a time 
vacant. 

“The Horacistas were allowed to name a provisional Presi- 
dent, while it was agreed that Jiménez was to be made President 
at the next election. Horacio Vasquez selected Morales to be 
temporary President. As soon as he had been installed Morales 
set to work to strengthen his position. One office after another 
was filled with his followers. Finally there was an outbreak of the 
Jimenistas and an effort was made to throw Morales out. He had 
grown too strong, however, and he captured one province after 
another, except that of Monte Cristi. Last summer the revolu- 
tionists of Monte Cristi were taken into the fold and Morales was 
made President of the entire Republic. He has now broken with 
the Horacistas and proposes to fight them. What the outcome 
will be can not be predicted. Both factions are strong and both 
willing to fight.” 
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LACK OF SYMPATHY FOR THE MOSCOW 
REBELS. 

N spite of all the bloodshed and horrors of the Russian strike, 
] which culminated in what was practically civil war in Moscow. 
the sympathy of the American press does not seem to be inclined 
to the insurrectionists. Whatever sympathy they may have had 
they appear to have lost by plunging the nation into anarchy. To 
be sure, here and there a paper speaks up for the strikers. The 
New York American goes so far as to hope and believe “that 
President Roosevelt will in some effective and emphatic manner 
express American feeling and, with or without the cooperation of 
other Christian nations, succeed in stopping the murders that dis- 
grace Christianity.” But even this is an outcry against bloodshed 
generally, rather than an expression of sympathy for the strike. 

To acertain extent the Czar is blamed for having weakly yielded 
to strong demands on previous occasions, thus urging on the ex- 
tremists. In the opinion of the Chicago Chronicle : 

“The general judgment will be that the Government is not alto- 
gether blameless for the existing state of affairs following the pop- 
ular rejoicings over the October manifesto. It is to be regretted 
that the Government did not at 
the outset yield all it could with 
safety and then firmly refuse to 
accede to further demands. 

“In fact, it made the mistake 
of yielding successive demands 
after resisting them for a time. 
The effect was that of an admis- 
sion that the Government was 
withholding things it ought to 
grant. Theextremists were en- 
couraged to think that if they 
were clamorous and violent 
enough they would certainly get 
all they wanted. Accordingly 
they redoubled their clamor and 
their violence and brought about 
a condition of things which can 
not longer be tolerated.” 


But failure of the uprising 
was predicted almost from the 
first. The troops behind the 
machine guns that mowed down 
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CUTTING COMMUNICATIONS. 


Russ1a—“T guess this will fix the 
Little Father a plenty.” 

-- Bartholomew in the Minneapolis 
Journal. 


the inhabitants of Moscow by 
the thousand did not mutiny as 
had been expected. The New 
York Sun’s Moscow correspon- 
dent reported that“ their loyalty 
can not be suspected,” in spite 
of the belief the insurgents had 
that the soldiers would take 
their side in the quarrel. The 
strike, in the opinion of Zhe 
Sun, was not well managed. It 
says: 


“There is reason to believe 
that the revolutionary leaders 
‘in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
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—Cory in the New York World. 
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fully understood the limitations 
BETWEEN TWO EVILS. and conditions under which a 
Russta— “I wonder if[hadn’t bet- —_ resort could be made with any 
<< . - pita, Ryescal prospect of success to the w/t#- 
‘ ma ratio of a general strike. 
During the former strike, which 
extorted remarkable concessions from the Czar, direct communi- 
cation between St. Petersburg and the outside world was cut off 
for several days, but the revolutionary leaders were careful to 
keep certain wires intact between the capital and other large 
Russian cities, and also to leave the railway tracks unblocked 
so that while the ordinary passenger and freight business was 
paralyzed, representatives of the strikers might in case of an emer- 
gency be conveyed with some speed from one place to another on 
an engine or, at the worst, upon a handcar. That the same lead- 
ers were keenly alive to the necessity of accumulating enough pecu- 
niary resources to feed and warm the striking workmen during at 
least a few weeks of idleness is evident from their original deter- 
mination to defer the strike until near the end of January, when the 
prospective duration of the winter would have been shortened by 
amonth. They had planned also to employ the interval in press- 
ing zealously the revolutionary propaganda among the rank and 
file of the regiments stationed in the chief urban centers. 

“Their whole scheme of operations, however, was deranged by 
the summary arrest on Saturday, December 16, of some scores of 
the most influential revolutionists when exasperation provoked the 
proletariat of St. Petersburg and Moscow to precipitate a strike, 
for which a moment’s reflection would have shown them to be un- 
prepared. So hasty and ill concerted , indeed, was the movement 
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that the strike in Moscow started twenty-four hours before it be- 
gan in St. Petersburg, and other large cities, like Warsaw and 
Odessa, were still more tardy in cooperation. We add that as yet 
there is not an atom of trustworthy evidence that during the last 
week a single regiment of the regular army has joined the strikers.” 

The New York World observes that “ the strike was called asa 
purely political move”; and that “ without a distinct labor issue it 
is difficult to hold the men in compact formation.” Possibly, it 
thinks, “the revolutionary leaders are traveling too fast for the 
masses,” and it remarks that “they must have direct personal 
grievances, not abstract theories of govern- 
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A STREET RAILWAY MONOPOLY IN NEW’ 
YORK. 


N spite of the official announcement that the consolidation of 
all the street railways on Manhattan Island “will be advan-; 
tageous to the city and the public” (to quote from a statement 
given out by August Belmont, who controls the consolidation), 
some seem to have theirdoubts about it. The New York 7ribune 
announces in its news columns that this elimination of rivalry re- 
moves the incentive for the construction of an East Side subway, 
and there seems to be a wide impression that 








ment, to drive them to continuous agitation.” 

The New York L£vening Post seems in 
doubt which way to lend its sympathies. It 
Says: 


“Self-immolation would be univetsally ap- 
plauded were there a definite purpose to be 
gained. But with no leaders, no plans, and 
no constructive administrative policy, this 
sacrifice of life on behalf of liberty becomes 
the more heartrending. For months past the 
educated classes, and notably the students, 
have considered the fall of the Government 
merely a matter of time. ‘Down with abso- 
lutism ’ has been the cry of students, doctors, 
scientists, and lawyers. But the power of the an 
Government has been strong enough to pre- 
vent the rise of any man. When a leader 
has appeared he has either been killed or 
imprisoned or forced, like Father Gapon, to 
flee for his life. Hence the Government is it- 
self largely to blame for the present headless 
rage of the populace. Were there leaders, 








a man who has a monopoly of the street-rail- 
way business will feel less inclined to offer 
increased facilities than two rival concerns 
would. This feeling reaches its extreme ex- 
pression in the editorial columns, of Mr. 
Hearst’s American, which declares that Mr. 
Belmont and his associates intend by this new 
monopoly “to wring more money from the 
people than they can under existing condi- 
tions,” while New York is “as helpless in the 
hands of this rapacious conqueror as ever was 
a captured city in the Middle Ages.” All 
would have been different, however, it inti- 
mates, if Mr. Hearst had been seated in the 
Mayor’s chair. To quote: 

“Would Ryan and Belmont have dared to 
consummate this deal had the clear will of the 
people in the recent election prevz'\ed, and 
the candidates of the Municipal Ownership 
League been seated? 








Witte could atleast treat with them. Buthow 
can one treat with a people infuriated until 
bloodshed seems the natural order of things, 
and no one of them stops to inquire what 
this chaos is all coming to? It is hard to wish for the success of 
the Czar’s troops, yet quite as hard to wish for the victory by force 
of arms of a crazed populace, without even a dictator rising to 
lead them back to law and order in the fashion of Napoleon.” 


The Chicago Chronicle sympathizes with Count Witte ‘in his 
difficult task, and makes a plea that he be given an opportunity to 
make good his promises. It argues: 


“ Civilized mankind, while deploring the weak policy which con- 
tributed to produce the existing situation, will not fail to recognize 
the fact that the situation is indeed intolerable and one which calls 
for the sternest measures of repression. 

“ Public sentiment in this country should manifest itself plainly 
on the side of Government authority. Ours is looked upon the 
world over as the greatest and best example of a free country. It 
is, therefore, a high duty we owe the world to make it clearly un- 
derstood that while we sympathize warmly with those who seek 
properly regulated liberty we have not the least sympathy for 
those who reject law-regulated liberty when it is freely offered 
them and recklessly plunge their country into anarchy and insti- 
gate ignorant millions to plunge into orgies of pillage and slaugh- 
ter and all manner of diabolical crime.” 


The Pittsburg Dispatch sees the danger of a plague epidemic 
arising from the Moscow turmoil and expresses a hope of arbitra- 
tion before disease and death menace “not Russia alone, but a 
much greater population.” The St. Louis Globe-Democrat expects 
that there will be many Russians without food before the winter is 
over,” and it goes on: 


“Other nations can not interfere with the internal troubles of 
the country, but they can hold themselves in readiness to relieve 
famine, as far as it is in their power, in case 2uthorized appeals 
are made for food. If Americans had been starving at any period, 
the Russians, in peaceful days, would have been among the first to 
offer aid. Immigration from Russia is heavier than last year, when 
184,000 came to the United States from the Czar’sdominions. But 
a vast number have neither the means nor strength to get away, 
and if they call for food the response should be prompt.” 








AUGUST BELMONT, 


Who now dominates the street railway situa- 
tion on Manhattan Island. 


“ A strong Mayor, possessing clearly defined 
convictions and sincere devotion to the people, 
could block this deal yet. A puppet Mayor, 
elected by the lavish use of money furnished 
by the corporations and controlled by the political agent of Ryan, 
wont. Wedo {not know how much of the Tammany corruption 
fund of $1,500,000 Ryan and Belmont put up, but if they paid 
every dollar of it, McClellan’s beggarly and dishonest plurality was 
worth to them ten times more. 

“But the end is not yet. This monopolistic infamy will stir the 
workers for municipal ownership to renewed and more determined 
efforts. Caligula once said, ‘Would that the Roman people had 
but one neck, that I might strike it off atablow!’ The street-car 
monopoly now has but one neck. The people to-day are—if they 
will be—the emperors. It is time to sharpen the sword.” 


The Boston Heradd, however, remarks reassuringly that “ it isn’t 
such a terrible fate for all the street-car lines of a great metro- 
politan center to be under single control and management,” and 


adds that “in fact, the ‘experience of Boston is quite to the con- 


trary.” And it suggests that “perhaps the frantic New Yorkers 
who are alarmed at the great traction combination over there will 
get reconciled to it by a little calm experience.” 

The New York 7imes, too, thinks it is not “ altogether necessary 
to assume that Mr. Belmont is about to enter upon a policy of 
folly, error,and calamity quite without precedent or parallel in the 
history of public-service undertakings,” and it elaborates this the- 
ory thus: 


“Every sound principle of modern business management re- 
quires of the Interborough Company that it promote in all ways 
the comfort and convenience of the people of New York City. It 
must give them upon all its lines cars enough to meet their needs. 
It must adopta policy of the utmost liberality in the giving of 
transfers between the elevated, the surface, and the subway lines. 
It must bid for, construct, and operate new lines of subways 
wherever they would within reasonable limits of risk and profit ac- 
commodate an existing patronage, or aid in the development of the 
city, thus securing for itself new patrons. It must maintain an 
equipment for which New Yorkers will need offer no apology to 
visiting friends. It must keep itself abreast of the state of the 
art. It must continue the policy of the Metropolitan Company in 


. 
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making the single-fare zone embrace substantially the entire terri- 
tory and practically the whole passenger traffic of the-city. It 
must have in its service men of experience and ability, and they 
must ‘see that the business of the company is carried on with a 
minimum of annoyance to passengers. It must ‘be their study 
night and day to make real grievances rare and just complaints 
few. Inshort, the Interborough must do for the public everything 
that in reason it can be called upon to do. 

“The company must earn the public’s good opinion. That is 
the way to earn dividends. It is the way to avoid a world of trou- 
ble. For it is in no sense true that Mr. Belmont has the city at 
his mercy. The city can do with Mr. Belmont very much what it 
will, very much what he deserves. It is no longer true that the 
owner of a franchise, even if it be irrevocable, is in the position of 
an independent being. The city can control, tho it may not recall, 
what it has given. The path of resistance to the public will is the 
most uncomfortable, the most inconvenient and unsafe for travel 
that he could choose.” ¥ 





THE RAILROADS’ RESOLVE TO OBEY THE 
LAW. 

HE conclusion suddenly reached by the railroads a few days 

ago (and briefly mentioned in these columns last week), that 

they must of their own accord mend the error of their ways and 

resolve to suppress rebates, no matter what anti-rebate laws Con- 

gress may Or may not pass, is arousing some interesting news- 
paper comments. The New York Zimes observes: 


“For years the President has been asking for more power and 
has succeeded only in prejudicing his own case. A few days ago 
he determined’to use the power he has and the railway coons— 
meaning no disrespect—came down of their own accord.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce points out that the rail- 
roads always solemnly agree to be honest, whenever they are dis- 
covered in the wrong. It goes on: 


“These efforts seem rather late in beginning, as the Elkins Act 
was passed nearly three years ago and was intended to be put into 
effect, but their result shows the virtue of enforcing laws instead 
of merely passing them. 

“The Elkins Act of February, 1903, was intended to render the 
Interstate Commerce law more effective by making the recipients 
of rebates, special rates, preferences, and other favors equally 
guilty with those who granted them, making it easier to obtain 
evidence by abolishing the penalty of imprisonment and providing 
for prompt and expeditious judicial procedure. Its mere existence 
on the statute-book operated as a deterrent and the evil practises 
diminished at once, After a year and more the commission re- 
ported that rebates and special rates had been practically aban- 
doned, and the railroads claimed that they had ceased to exist ex- 
cept in rare and carefully concealed instances. But after a while 
they began to revive in disguised forms. The actual payment of 
rebates or cutting of schedule rates was discovered here and there, 
but in other cases there were underbilling of consignments, pay- 
ment of commissions or fictitious damage claims, evasions through 
iceing charges or allowances for private cars, terminal tracks, etc. 

“These practises continued to grow because the law seemed to 
be sleeping. Too much reliance was placed by the authorities 
upon its mere existence.” 


That the railway officials themselves are capable of doing away 
with rebates the Chicago Zyzbune has no doubt whatever. By 
standing together they can defeat the attempts of the shippers to 
get special concessions. Zhe Tribune continues: 


“But unfortunately railway agreements are not always lived up 
to. The railways have made many compacts in reference, for ex- 
ample, to passes, but none of them has ever been kept. While it is 
the interest of all not to give either passes or rebates, it often hap- 
pens thatit is the interest of one to give them. Whether promises 
regarding rebates will be better observed than promises relating 
to passes have been, time alone can reveal. The importance of 
the alleged agreement will depend on its scope as well as on how 
well itis kept: If it doesnot include all methods of giving rebates 
indirectly as well as directly it will not do much lasting good.” 


But a portion of the press is more hopeful in that direction. 
The New Orleans Zimes-Democrat predicts that adherence to the 
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good resolutions on the part of the railroads would mean money 
in their purses. Zhe Times-Democrai explains: 


“Millions upon millions have been, poured into, the pockets of 
favored shippers. It is of record,, for.example, that the chief 
profits of the Beef Trust have been made in this way, and the case 
of the Standard Oil Company is classic. The people and the 
roads have alike been fleeced, in order that the power of the giant 
monopolies might be buttressed against all competition. 

“It is consoling to know that the old theory of unlimited private 
control is about to be relegated to the lumber-room of outworn 
creeds. The time is assuredly near when everybody will marvel 
that an illusion so monstrous ever had a hold upon the minds of 
men otherwise sane. Hardly adecade has elapsed since the advo- 
cate of Government regulation was thought to be an Anarchist in 
thin disguise. Now the boot is on the other leg and the champion 
of unrestricted private control is known to be an advance agent of 
Socialism. So true)is it that no great principle can be strangled in 
a free land. The enforcement of the commerce acts will be easy 
enough, if the traffic-managers espouse the cause in earnest. The 
experts are always in a position to see whether illegal methods are 
used. The prosecuting officer can acquire the same knowledge 
only by tedious and expensive procedure. No set of men can af- 
ford to place themselves in the light of habitual law-breakers; no 
self-governing community can afford to tolerate such a caste.” 


Some newspapers are not at all carried away by the high mo- 
tives of the sudden resolve to reform. The Savannah ews re- 
marks: 

“It looks as if. the railroads had come to the conclusion that 
rate legislation of some sort is sure to be enacted, and as if they 
are preparing to get the best terms they can.” 

The Chicago 7ribune, quoted above, also holds up a finger of 
solemn warning to the public against undue enthusiasm, even tho 
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THESE ARE CRUEL DAYS FOR THE UNHAPPY RICH MAN. 
—Scott in the Denver Vews. 


the railroads actually do cease to give rebates. Zhe Tribune 


sternly adds: 

“They will have done only what morals, law, and the economic 
well-being of the nation require. The further legislation which 
experience shows is necessary to keep the railroads under proper 
control should be enacted regardless of any changes that may take 
place in their attitude toward existing laws. It isnot an exhibition 
of philanthropy or even of great public spirit to cease breaking the 
laws. It is just common decency.” 

At the same time, granting even that the roads are sure to adhere 
to their agreement, the Detroit “vee Press sees no reason for Con- 
gress to hesitate in passing a stringent law. If the railroads have 
no idea of breaking it, why not have it handy as a deterrent and 
“ punitive remedy in case of emergency?” 
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AN AMERICAN FLOATING EXPOSITION. 


CCORDING to official and other credible accounts the con- 
sular service of the United States is not considered as good 
as it should be. “There is not a day,” says the New York Press, 
“that some opportunity is not lost to American exporters through 
the remissness or incompetence of consuls.” The Boston 77vans- 
cript speaks in a similar vein, and observes that while there may 
be consuls who “promote American trade . . . there are others 
who fail to assist trade and to make any effort to that end.” The 
trouble, as explained by Secretary Root in his recently published 
report, is due principally to the fact that “we have many square 
pegs in round holes and round pegs in square holes.” One of the 
chief evils the Secretary complains of is that “elderly men who 
have failed in life and whose friends have to find some way to sup- 
port them are continually being shoved into the most important 
places over the heads of men who have been doing good work.” 
This ancient practise is looked upon as extremely reprehensible 
in connection with the consular service, for, as the Washington 
Times points out, “ it may be doubted if there is any other depart- 
ment where business and Government come more constantly into 
touch.” Once all that consuls had to do was to spy on the coun- 
tries to which they were accredited, but they have much more than 
that to do under the conditions that are now prevailing in the 
world. Says the Baltimore American : 


“The duties of the average consul have undergone a radical 
change in the past quarter of a century. He is now a commercial 
agent rather than a registering clerk. To act creditably in this 
capacity a man must not only have brains, but he must know how 
to use them to the best advantage. He must have his eyes open 
and his tongue at rest except on the few occasions where it is nec- 
essary touse it. He must have tact and judgment and a keen per- 
ception of the weaknesses of his adversaries. This sort of man 
can only be gotten by trials. He can not be picked up at the tail 
end of a campaign by politicians.” 


Consequently the movement to reform the consular service and 
adapt it to the needs of the present business-like age has been re- 
vived. But in the midst of the agitation over the matter, there 
has been devised and started for the promotion of American for- 
eign trade, a novel plan which, altho it may have no Government 
connection, seems to have official endorsement and the approval 
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of all who have investigated it. This is the “American Floating 
Exposition” organized by the “ Export Shipping Company,” of 
New York, which, on or about April 1, 1905, will send a steamer 
on a voyage around the world, with the following objects in view; 


“To promote American commerce abroad. 

“To present to foreign merchants and buyers actual samples of 
American merchandise with personal demonstration of its uses and 
excellence. 

“To enable manufacturers to ascertain what markets are suit- 
able for their respective lines and to acquaint themselves with the 
peculiarities of trade conditions in each country and the demand 
of competition. 

“To fix the points where special effort should be applied. 

“To discover unfavorable markets and thus prevent further loss 
of time and money in their exploitation. 

“To place manufacturers in touch with their agents abroad, en- 
courage their efforts and secure a valuable fund of new and relia- 
ble information covering the intricacies of export trade. 

“To bring the goods to the buyer; the buyer to the salesman, 
and orders to the factory.” 

The space and facilities in this steamer are available to all 
American merchants and manufacturers who have anything to sell 
abroad. The management claim that they have already.received 
more support than they expected. The trade journals of the coun- 
try seem to be particularly pleased with the plan, and are giving 
the “ American Floating Exposition ” all manner of encouragement. 
Thus Zhe Daily Live-Stock Reporter says: “No more sensible 
work can be undertaken by the Government as a strictly business 
proposition than for its representatives to give public approval of 
this enterprise.” Zhe Buyer—American and Foreign observes 
that even if “ sufficient sales are not consummated while on the trip 
to reimburse the participants for their expenditure, at least the 
seed will be sown in fertile ground which will bear fruit in the 
years to come.” The New York 7Z?ade Review also says that 
“the exposition will prove of great and lasting benefit to the man- 
ufacturers who participate in it,” while 7he Manufacturing Jew- 
eller asserts that “the tour can not fail to become a matter of na- 
tional pride.” And another trade journal, in speaking of the as- 
sistance and encouragement that the exposition has received from 
several State governments, says: 

“The proposed tour of the world by the ‘American Floating 
Exposition’ is arousing not only individual manufacturers who see 

in its purpose a practical, 
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economical exploitation of the 
foreign markets, but is inter- 
esting the very active interest 
of State governments, who 
view it as a valuable method 
whereby their products may 
be shown and the advantages 
of their States set forth as an 
attractive field for the desired 
class of immigrants. 

“The State of Louisiana 
has taken the initiative and 
asked for an estimate from the 
Export Shipping Company, 
managers of the American 
Floating Exposition, covering 
not only the space charge, but 
the cost of installation and 
maintenance of a comprehen- 
sive exhibit of the State’s 
products, with illustrated de- 
scriptions of the State lands 
offered for settlement. 

“South Carolina has also, 
through her Department of 











THE LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING OF THE 
FUTURE. 
And the not very distant future either. 
—Glackens in Puck (New York). 


REFORMED. 
Lire INsURANCE—“ Oh, sir, you know I don’t need that now. I’ve joined 
; Mr. Rockefeller’s Sunday-school.” 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journa/. 


DOUBTFUL PROSPECTS. 





Agriculture and Immigration, 
indicated a desire to partici- 
pate, and steps have been 
taken to secure the necessary 
funds to cover the cost. These 
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States more thoroughly show the practical, energetic leaven of 
commercial activity, which is more or less typical of all the New 
South, and speaks loudly for the activity and importance of the new 
special departments to whose care are committed their interests.” 





DEMAND FOR FREE TRADE WITH THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

ONE of the daily newspapers seems to object to the tariff 
concessions urged by the President and Secretary Taft in 
pehalf of the Filipinos and embodied in a bill favorably reported 
on by the House Committee on Ways and Means. In fact, out- 
side the sugar and tobacco interests, and the American Protective 
fariff League, there are very few who do not want to see the tariff 
reduced on those products from the Philippines, or abolished alto- 
sether. “It is probably not exaggerating to say that if such a bill 
is not passed at this session of Congress,” says the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press (Rep.), “the people will be not only disappointed, 
gut angry.” “ Failure to pass the bill,” we are told further, “ will 
de interpreted as an evidence of the control of the sugar and to- 
yacco interests over Congress.” The strength of these opposing 
mterests is indicated, says the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Dem.), 
by the vote in the committee, which stood seven to five. Never- 
theless, the Chicago Record-Herald (Ind.) remarks, ‘“‘that means 
uvictory, such as it is, over the sugar and tobacco interests that 
are trying to sacrifice the welfare of the Philippine Islands for the 
sake, not of a real benefit to themselves, but of a fancied possible 

benefit which no facts can support.” ; 

President Roosevelt in his recent message advocated absolute 
free trade with the Philippines. He recommended that the opera- 
tion of the coastwise laws be suspended as to the Philippines until 
1909 and that the tariff on sugar and tobacco be at once reduced 
to 25 per cent. of the present Dingley rates, and be altogether re- 
moved on and after July 1, 1909. In his opinion it will be “ many, 
many years before the products of those islands will have any 
effect whatever upon the markets of the United States.” Free 
trade, the President thinks, “ will aid the Filipinos without injuring 
interests in America.” These provisions are embodied in the 
Payne bill now before the House of Representatives, where it is 
expected to go through without any great amount of opposition. 
It is in the Senate, however, that a long and acrid debate is ex- 
pected, for in that body both of the “menaced interests,” as Zhe 
Sugar Planters’ Journal (New Orleans) declares, “have many 
stalwart defenders, who will do much to protect them from the 
threatened harm certain to result from free trade with the Philip- 
pines.” The Chicago Record-Herald, quoted above, thus explains 
the issue now before the United States: 

“It is the issue of our entire policy toward our dependencies. 
Is our Government going to be strong enough to treat dependen- 
cies with an enlightened regard for their real interests? Or is the 
pressure of selfish interests at home going to prevail until the 
islands become nothing but a field for exploitation and spoliation? 
If the latter, we will get what fictitious benefits there may be for 
a while, and in the end we shall have to pay the price, which will 
be heavy to national weal and national good fame alike.” 

According to the Government reports, the imports of sugar into 
the United States from the Philippines for the ten months ending 
October 31 last amounted to 51,143 short tons, or 2 per cent. of 
all the sug ~- that came into this country from territories belonging 
to the Unned States or under reciprocity treaties. We received 
from Cuba nearly 1,100,000 tons, or nearly half-of our imports of 
sugar. Java, a near neighbor of the Philippines, makes nearly as 
much sugar now as Cuba does. The Philippines, the sugar jour- 
nals argue, have double the area of Java, and a large and intelli- 
gent population, and can quickly supply to the United States as 
much sugar as Cuba. 

“The admission of Philippine sugars into the United States, free 
of duty or at 25 per cent. of the Dingley rates,” says The Louts- 
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tana Sugar Manufacturer (New Orleans), “ sounds the death-knell 
of our domestic sugar industries, both cane and beet.” In this con- 
nection 7he American Economist publishes two letters from writers 
representing the interests of beet-sugar production in the United 
States, maintaining that these writers have looked into present 
conditions and future possibilities of Filipino cane-sugar produc- 
tion, and that their judgment “is that within a very few years the 
competition of cheaper lands, cheaper labor, and a low freight 
rate by which Filipino raw sugar can be laid down in New York 
for a total of one cent per pound will result in the extermination of 
the cane and beet-sugar industry in the United States.” One of 
these letters, written by R. G..Wagner, president of the Wisconsin 
Sugar Company (Milwaukee), is in part as follows: 


“The principal burden of a reduced tariff from the Philippine 
Islands will fall on the sugar and tobacco industries of this coun- 
try. In both of these industries the farmer of the United States 
would be the principal sufferer. 

“The effect of reducing the tariff on sugar coming from the 
Philippine Islands will not necessarily be beneficial to the islands, 
for the following reasons: 

“The sugar industry of the Philippine Islands is now largely in 
the hands of foreigners, mostly Spaniards, and further concessions 
in the tariff will make sugar production so attractive financially 
that large monopolies will find it to their interest to get control of 
the sugar industry of the islands. These monopolies, instead of 
the people, would then be the principal beneficiaries of the tariff 


* concession. 


“The small farmer can not grow cane unless he has a sugag- 
house where he can deliver the cane immediately after it is cut, 
because sugar-cane can not be stored. for any length of time. 
Sugar-cane in the tropical countries is therefore mostly grown on 
large plantations. The labor on large plantations is usually of a 
semi-slave type and of little benefit to a nation. 

“The production of other tropical products, such as coffee and 
rubber, of which we are also large consumers, and which we can 
never hope to produce in the United States, can be sold directly 
by the small farmers to the merchant. Such crops will tend to 
make independent farmers with small farms having independent 
homes and therefore good citizens. 

“ Tariff concessions to the islands, considering them as a de- 
pendency of this country, can be considered in the nature of a 
bounty, and may, under the Brussels convention, prevent exporting 
Philippine sugar to the English, French, and German possessions 
in China, which heretofore have largely purchased their sugar 
supply from the Philippine Islands.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


AND, besides, most of the statesmen had resolved to accept no more free passes 
anyway.— 7he Newark News. 


THE Panama canal appropriation should be devoted more to wages and less to 
salaries.— The Atlanta Constitution. 


WITTE’s main trouble is that he is expected to do more thafia Czar’s work 
with less than a Czar’s powers.— 7he Philadelphia Inquirer. 


ENGINEERS say that New York is not a good fire risk. That is what the 
preachers have been insisting for a long time.— The Kansas City Journal. 


It ought to be an easy matter for Russia to double its naval strength. One or 
two battle-ships should not cost so very much.—7he Atlanta Journal. 


WE hope that Vice-President Fairbanks’s name will at least get honorable 
mention during the present session of Congress.— The Atlanta Constitution. 


SoME members of the Senate have taken up the task of clearing its reputation, 
thus refuting the charge that Senators are afraid of hard work.— The Chicaga 
Daily News. 


Ir is reported on good authority that Congressman Nicholas Longworth of 
Cincinnati is in favor of the President’s policy of railroad rate legislation.— The 
Springfield Republican. : : 


Dr. HILL Is says the trouble with immigrants is that they do not settle in the 
right places. Bill collectors will probably be able to show that the native born 
have the same failing. —7he Washington Post:. 


SENATOR DANIEL called yesterday for an inventor able to devise a plan to 
protect the Senate from “ribald jests.” All that would be needed would be a 
contrivance to extinguish the American sense of humor.—The New York Even- 
ing Post. 


THE correspondent who cables that Count Witte’s life is in danger must have 
a queer idea of news. If he wants to be. sensational, let him find somebody in 
Russia whose life is not in danger, aud send out the story.— Zhe Kansas City 
Journal. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


HOW GEORG BRANDES WOULD HAVE US 
READ. 


?, OWADAYS there are very few people who enjoy reading, 

and gain some advantage from their reading,” says Mr. 
Georg Brandes, the famous Danish writer whose literary criticisms 
are known in America as well as in Europe. Out of a hundred 
who read, Mr. Brandes goes on to say, ninety generally read noth- 
ing but newspapers, and they read, moreover, without paying any 
particular attention. “ Many, after all,” he adds, ‘are not accus- 
tomed to understand fully.” In the case of lyric poetry, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Brandes thinks that readers “generally relinquish be- 
forehand ail idea of understanding what the author means.” Many 
will be surprised at the writer’s statement that “one reading 
counts for nothing.” “I have frequently read the books I value 
more than ten times,” headds. Altho emphasizing the importance 
of reading, Mr. Brandes acknowledges the conviction that “ sculp- 
tures, paintings, and drawings, when they are the work of the 
greatest artists, are profoundly more ‘instructive than the greater 
number of books.” Michelangelo, Titian, Velasquez, and Rem- 
brandt, he says, have taught him more concerning humanity than 
whole libraries of books. Writing in Zhe /nternational Quarterly 
(New York, January) Mr. Brandes goes on to say: 


“There is one book of books that is generally regarded as the 
most suitable of all for general and constant reading, ¢he very best 
book: this is the Bible. Few books, however, prove so conclu- 
sively as does this that the bulk of mankind can not read at all. 
The so-called Old Testament comprises, as is well known, all that 
is left to us of the ancient Hebrew literature of a period of 800 
years, together with some few books in Greek. It includes wri- 
tings of the most various value and the most various origin, which 
have come down to us with text edited comparatively recently, 
often corrupt and marred in addition by endless copying, writings 
ascribed as a rule to men who never wrote them, nearly all difficult 
to understand, and demanding extensive historical knowledge in 
order to be read with the smallest profit. 

“Certain of the books of the Old Testament, like the collection 
which bears the name of Isaiah, contain some of the sublimest 
poetry of antiquity that is extant, a witness to the purest craving 
for righteousness, to the highest religious development which was 
to be found on earth at that time (750 to 500 years before our era). 
Others, as for example the Chronicles, are of less value, and are 
not strictly accurate in their accounts. 

“There is much evidence that such reading confuses men’s 
minds. But if the acknowledged ‘ best’ book can not be called 
good for every one, then how much less the classics! In the ma- 
jority of well-to-do homes the so-called classical works are to be 
found in every bookcase. But it is surprisingly true that they 
stand there principally for show; they are seldom or never read 
and give buf little pleasure when they are read, because it is a 
mere chance whether they are understood. The classical writers 
wrote for an earlier generation, and consequently contain as a rule 
something that is alien to the rising generation. For this reason 
it is perhaps best to begin with the books which have been written 
for those now living. Young people will quite understand these, 
and they will prepare the way for the great writers of the past.” 


A book which is really to instruct, Mr. Brandes maintains, 
“must embrace either a single country, or a short, definite period ; 
one might almost say, the shorter the period the better.” To 
quote : 


“ A book which is really to instruct must embrace either a single 
country, or a short, definite period. One might almost say: the 
shorter the period, the better. The comparative narrowness of 
the subject does not render the book narrow. What is great and 
comprehensive is only produced by greatness of treatment, by the 
author’s comprehensive vision, not by his endeavor to cover an 
immense field. The infinite is notimmensely much; it arises from 
the symbolic treatment of detail. A naturalist can discuss an in- 
sect in such a manner as to reveal an insight into the universe. 
In the same way, the great writer will always treat his subject 
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symbolically. Even when he is writing about a short period or an 
individual, through his description of the subject, his explanation 
of the subject, and his criticism of the subject—there are always 
these three themes—he will reveal the laws of all progress and of 
all intellectual activity. 

“ Eschew, therefore, immense general surveys! Replace them 
by an encyclopedia! An encyclopedia does not pretend to be in- 


“Every one who can do anything, can do something in particu- 
lar. From the particular, windows open out into the general, 
There are far fewer roads that lead from the purely general to 
special knowledge. Soif the question be asked: What should we 
read? I would reply: Better by far read ten books about one 
thing or about one man than a hundred books about a hundred 


“ As soon as a person or a thing interests my reader, my advice 
is: seize it, absorb yourself in it. . You will learn a thousand times 
more by so doing than by absorbing yourself in a thousand things 
and people. The object widens before your gaze, and gradually 
expands to a whole horizon. But never begin with the horizon; 
you will know nothing of what you see.” 


Mr. Brandes sums up the conclusions of his argumentas follows: 


“Why should we read, then? To increase our knowledge, divest 
ourselves of prejudices, and in an ever greater degree become per- 
sonalities. What should we read? The books that attract-us and 
hold us fast, because they are exactly suited tous. These books 
are the good books for us. 

“Some one asked a friend of mine: ‘What kind of books do you 
prefer?—romantic, naturalistic, allegorical?’ ‘Good books,’ he 
answered, and it was an excellent reply; for there is nothing more 
stupid than to stick to rubrics. That book is good for me which 
develops me. 

“ How ought we to read these books? First, with affection; 
next with criticism; further, if possible, so that our reading has a 
central point, from which we may guess or descry a connection; 
and, lastly, with the aim of fully understanding and makihg our 
own the morai lesson to be found in every event narrated. 

“ A whole world can thus open itself out for us in a single book. 
Through it we can become acquainted with some parts of human 
nature, wherein we recognize not only ourselves, changeable and 
rich in alterations and transformations, but we find the unchange- 
able being and eternal laws of Nature. Lastly, if we read attentive- 
ly, we are able to grow morally, in so far as we vividly feel what 
ought to be done and what ought to be let undone.” 





A Growing Tolerance Toward Dissonance in 
Music.—It is evidently with the recent visit of Vincent d’Indy 
in mind that Mr. Richard Aldrich, musical critic for the New York 
Times, calls attention to the fact that “in music more than in any 
other art the new and unfamiliar are misunderstood.” Yet the 
human ear, he adds, altho at first disturbed and confused by unac- 
customed modes of musical expression, is nevertheless “more 
easily convinced and made to accept whatiit has once found harsh 
and discordant than any other of the senses.” Hence it is that, in 
spite of the statement first quoted, “music has changed and devel- 
oped more rapidly than any other art.” And one phase of the 
whole history of music, Mr. Aldrich goes on to say, illustrates a 
steadily widening tolerance toward dissonance, and the ability to 
find heightened emotional expressiveness in what before seemed 
meaningless and abhorrent. To quote further: 


“The composers of the golden age of ecclesiastical music 
scarcely ventured upon the simplest discord; the dominant sev- 
enth chord, that thereafter became and is now the most common ~ 
and to our ears the most unmistakable of all the means of har-, 
monic progression, they knew not at all. From this simplicity to 
the modern complexities of harmony and their development as 
one of the most potent means of emotional expression in music 
there is a span of, say, only about 350 years. 

“ And that the human ear is still just as capable of assimilating 
and finding musical significance in new harmonic combinations is 
shown within the memory of living men. When ‘Tannhauser’ 
was first produced in Paris in 1861 Cham drew an amusing little 
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picture in the Charivari of Paris—a little girl playing the piano, 
mama turning from her work in pain. She says: 

“*You are playing wrong notes there, my dear.’ 

“‘Mama, it is “ Tannhduser.”’ 

“‘ Ah, that’s different.’ 

“ Herein is illustrated a half century of conflict and controversy. 
‘Tannhduser’ to-day does not seem so very ‘different,’ nor so very 
much like a mass of ‘wrong notes.’ And its experience is only 
significant of other still more striking ones. The accusation of 
harshness and discordance has been the one most frequently 
brought against composers of originality.” 





A GREAT OPERA WRITTEN FOR CHILDREN. 


HAT a work believed by many critics to be “the most in- 
spired opera written since the death of -Wagner” should 

have been composed, in the first place, with no view to publicity, 
but to please some children dear to the composer, is in itself a fact 
to arrest attention. But that such a work, having as its theme 
merely a variation of one of Grimm’s fairy tales which narrates 
the adventures of twochildren astray in one of the haunted forests 
of German folklore, should prove one of the conspicuous successes 
of the operatic season in New York, on a stage, as Mr. Gilman 
remarks, “steeped in the traditions of conventional opera with its 


passions and intrigues,” is scarcely less surprising. Yet both these - 


things are true of Engelbert Humperdinck’s fairy opera, “ Hansel 
and Gretel,” of which a special extra performance has been ar- 
ranged for at the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House in March, to 
|| suit the convenience 

6 of the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

The success. of 
“Hiinsel and Gre- 
tel” at the Metro- 
politan supplies a 
musical parallel to 
the New York suc- 
cess of Barrie’s fairy 
drama, “ Peter Pan,” 
which week after 
week has been fill- 
ing the Empire The- 
ater. 

There is a note in 
Humperdinck’s 
work, says the musi- 
cal critic of Harper's 
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Weekly, which is 
“personal and 
unique.” According 


to The Evening Post, 
the composer is “a 
magician,” since “he 
has made it possi- 
ble, by the use of 
music, for adults to 
enjoy a Grimm fairy 
tale as intensely as 
they enjoyed it in 
childhood.” The 
same paper Calls at- 
“tention to the fact that “Alice in Wonderland” and “Struwwel- 

peter,” the two most popular books ever written for children in 

the English and German languages, were, like “ Hansel and Gretel,” 

not intended originally for.the public. The writer tells how 
Humperdinck and his sister Adelheid Wette, who wrote the lib- 
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Copyright 1905, by Burr McIntosh, New York. 
BELLE ALTEN AS GRETEL. 
“This petite, brilliant star is a darling, saucy 
Gretel, with two stiff little pigtails. . . and big holes 
in her black stockings.” 
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retto, composed the opera for the pleasure of the latter’s chil- 
dren. When it was first publicly produced at Weimar in 1893 it 
sprang into instant popularity, being played a thousand times in 
Germany during the following year. Of the second act, apon 
which Humperdinck’s 
claim to immortality is 
said to rest, The Even- 
ing Post says: 


“In this act there are 
an originality of inven- 
tion and an emotional 
eloquence such as no 
composer since opera 
began three centuries 
ago has shown in a first 
work. . . . We see. the 
children in the depths 
of the forest, gloomy 
enough to teach any one 
how to ‘gruseln.’ They 
suddenly realize that 
they are lost; Gretel is 
dreadfully afraid ; Han- 
sel tries to comfort her ; 
they hear the cuckoo’s 
voice and_ shudder. 
They lie down and the 
Sandman comes and 
strews sand on their 
eyes, thus putting them 
tosleep. Mists conceal 
the view a moment; 
when they disappear, the scene is changed. A bright light is seen 
in the sky. Below it is a cloudy stairway on which fourteen angels 
descend; they surround the babes in the woods, but they do not 
sing—a stroke of genius! The orchestra alone supplies the superb 
music for this whole scene, after the babes in the woods have 
sung their prayer—the most touching, tender, beautiful prayer ever 
composed ‘by mortal man. ‘It moved me to tears,’ said Mme. 
Nordica; and, indeed, it appears to have moved to tears nearly 
everybody in the house. It is as sublime as the Holy Grail 
music in ‘Parsifal,’ yet entirely different. Is it a wonder that, 
after hearing the music of this act, Germany believed that a new 
Wagner had come into the world?” 





ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK, 


Composer of “ Hansel and Gretel,” which has 
been called “the most inspired opera written 
since the death of Wagner.” 


Mr. Arthur Farwell, writing in Zhe Outlook (New York), ex- 
claims: “A bringer of joy and peace is Humperdinck, and in this 
troublous musical epoch it is little wonder that the world has given 
him a glad welcome.” We read further: 


“The joyous and peaceful environment of the Rhineland may 
account for much in the development of the art of Engelbert 
Humperdinck, but we must seek beyond this if we would explain 
the appearance of ‘Hansel and Gretel’ in the midst of the modern 
musical world. That Humperdinck . . . was trained in the school 
of Richard Wagner explains more, but if he has done what he has 
because of Wagner, it may be asserted with equal truth that he 
has also done what he has in spite of the Bayreuth master. For 
Richard Wagner’s superlatively intense personality swallowed up 
and obliterated that of most of his co-workers, and it must be rec- 
ognized that Humperdinck is one of the few men who have issued 
from the Wagnerian storm- :-nter with personalities of their own 
left to show forit....... 

“Humperdinck, being a reflective man, probably perceived at 
a very early stage of the Wagnerian movement the chaos which 
was to result from the invasion of the lowlands of contemporary 
musical thought by the rising sea of Wagnerian possibilities. He 
therefore betook himself to higher ground, and from the vantage 
point of the popular legend, as Wagner from the myth, was en- 
abled to produce an art not dictated by dehumanizing technical 
impulse or mere emotional or intellectual extravagance....... 

“ Thus in ‘Hansel and Gretel’ came to birth an opera possessing 
equalities of distinction which gave it an immediate and world- 
wide reputation, and a place apparently as permanent and as fre- 
quent in the German repertory as ‘Faust’ in the Parisian. 

“But for the origin of the peculiar charm of the work and of its 
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direct appeal to the sympathies we must look, not to artistic prin- 
ciples, but to the-spirit of the man who conceived it... . It is 
doubtful if Humperdinck gave much thought to the artistic prin- 
ciples involved in this first important work ; having his conception, 
he went straight toward the execution of it, without haste, with 
the patient application of the German mind, but, above all, with 
the preservation of that element of the child nature all too rare in 
maturity, the world over, but which after all is perhaps the deter- 
mining factor in heaven’s gain or loss. Humperdinck had taught 
at the University of Barcelona and at the Conservatory at Frank- 
fort, but during the composition of ‘ Hansel and Gretel’ was living 
in a small village on the Rhine, where he was engaged to Fraulein 
Taxer, now his wife. To her he played, each evening, as much 
as he had composed during the day.” 


Of the composer’s personality and appearance we are told: 


“There is a constant overflow of quiet humor in Humperdinck’s 
conversation ; his spirit within is always at play; but he is a silent 
man, and ordinarily speaks but little. In appearance he isarather 
large man, above the ordinary weight, with brown hair and beard, 
and a clear and kindly eye. Tho slow in motion, he is quick in 
thought. . . . He is utterly unassuming and without self-conscious- 
ness. Noreflections upon his fame interrupt the simple joys of his 
daily life. He is devoted to his children—Wolfram, Edith, and 
Irmgard—and, while seriously ill in Berlin, caused himself to be 
taken to Boppard that the children’s Christmas day might be lack- 
ing in none of the anticipated festivities. Geometry, of which he 
is very fond, and new inventions, are among his extra-musical in- 
terests.” 





A GERMAN ACCOUNT OF THE BEGINNINGS 
OF UNIVERSITY RECIPROCITY. 


E recently quoted in these columns the comment of the 
American press on the founding of the “ Theodore Roose- 
velt professorship” in the University of Berlin (see THE LITER- 
ARY DiGEstT, November 25). 
toward an international exchange of professors, of which the 
“Theodore Roosevelt” chair at Berlin has been up to the present 
the most conspicuous manifestation, are described ina recent issue 
of the //lustrite Zeitung (Leipsic). The writer, Prof. Hans Paal- 
zow, of the Royal Library, Berlin, states that the Emperor Will- 
iam did not, as many think, give the first impulse to the move- 
ment, altho “ he at once clearly recognized how important such an 
exchange of academic instruction-forces may be for the peaceful 
bringing together of the peoples, and therefore allowed his power- 
ful aid to be given to the realization of this thought.” In point of 
fact, says Professor Paalzow, the plan had already (about two 
years before) been taken into consideration by several scholars, 
It took more definite form at the scientific congresses which were 
held in St. Louis during the great exposition, until “ finally it came 
to a settled agreement between Berlin University and Harvard 
University, whereby annually one or two professors were to go 
over the ocean and there enter as guests the faculty of the other 
university.” This exchange was first carried out during the last 
days of October, when Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody, of 
Harvard, gave his opening lecture in the hall of Berlin University, 
in the presence of the Emperor, while at nearly the same time 
Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald, a famous German scientist, began his 
lectures at Harvard University. Of these two representatives of 
American and German scholarships we read further: 


“The two scholars who have opened the ball are picked men, 
each in his kind. Francis Greenwood Peabody has served since 
the year 1886 as professor of Christian morals at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He was born in 1847 at Boston, and was a pastor before he 
entered upon his office of instructor. His specialty is the ethics 
of the social questions: to wit, the different sides of the labor 
question, charity, poverty and wealth, temperance, marriage, and 
family—all in the light of Christian ethics. Among his writings, 
which have almost all appeared in German translation also, is to 
be named the book ‘Jesus Christ and the Social Question,’ which 
in America has reached six stout editions in two years. Peabody 
has aimed less at scientific knowledge ; he wishes, above all things, 
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to influence the wills of the cultivated classes and to win them to 
the Christian view of life. He is a strong moral personality. 

“Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald belongs to the leading spirits of Ger- 
man science. He is one of the first chemists of the day. Born in 
1853 at Riga, he pursued his studies in his native city and remained 
there also as professor at the polytechnical school. In the year 
1887 he was called to Leipsic. He soon won a prominent place 
among the exponents of his department. While he wishes to see 
all hypotheses banished from exact investigation, he has, on the 
other hand, brought the philosophical consideration of nature again 
into honor. The American newspapers praise his attractive and 
genial personality ; and, in fact, German science could be repre- 
sented by none worthier.” 


The article closes with a wish for the prosperous continuance of 
the undertaking.— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT, 





VERLAINE’S GIFT OF SINGING TO FRENCH 
POETRY. 


ERLAINE’S distinctive contribution to the art of poetry in 
France, says Mr. Arthur Symons, was “a new capacity for 
singing.” That this singing quality was derived in part at least: 
from Verlaine’s study of English poetry, that of Tennyson in par- 
ticular, is another interesting theory of Mr. Symons’s. Altho there 
had never been any lack in French poetry of “ properly lyric verse,” 
the writer goes on to say, yet ‘even in Hugo, lyric verse retains 
something formal, some trace of rhetoric, never quite reaching that 
ecstasy, as of an ‘embodied voice,’ which we find in the best Eng- 
lish songs—in Blake, Coleridge, Shelley, and the Elizabethans.” 
Mr. Symons finds this “ecstasy,” however, in the verse of Ver- 
laine, who learned the secret, he believes, from Tennyson, with 
possibly some additional indebtedness to Poe, and, of another sort, 
to Walt Whitman. Writing in Zhe Smart Set (New York) of this 
and other aspects of Verlaine’s genius, Mr. Symons says: 


“He often spoke to me of Tennyson, and told me that he had 
once thought of translating ‘In Memoriam’ into French. I do 
not know how much he had read the greater lyric poets whom I 
have named, but there is enough in Tennyson for a foreigner, 
acutely sensitive to the forms and cadences of another language, 
to learn perhaps all that those greater poets could have taught 
him. Tennyson formulates, almost into principles, what had been 
more or less of an accidental, indeed, a scarcely realized, discovery 
with all the others except Coleridge; and even Coleridge, tho he 
knew his magic by heart, could not repeat his evocations at will. 
And a poet of genius learns more, I think, from models which are 
not the very greatest than from those which are. Swinburne, for 
instance, who has studied everything to his purpose in all litera- 
ture, could have done without Shakespeare and Shelley better 
than without some half-dozen passages in Crashaw and in Donne. 
All that is needed to set one’s own fire ablaze isa single spark from 
a hearth, not the whole blast of a furnace. 

“And I can well imagine that the verse of Poe may have had 
its influence on Verlaine, tho I do not remember hearing him 
speak of it in the original, but in Mallarmé’s translation in prose. 
He must almost certainly have read it in English, but, even in that 
translation, with its cunning transportation of cadences and re- 
frains, there might have been found some of the suggestion of a 
new technic in verse... . I think it must have been from Poe 
that he learned the trick of some of those repetitions of words in 
a line, or of the same word at the end of two lines, which he came 
to use with less apparent artifice, and thus, I think, with a more 
satisfying effect on the ear. The other of the two great American 
poets, Walt Whitman, may also have shown him—for he knew 
and admired Whitman—the degree to which it was possible to 
follow his own counsel, ‘Z’A7rt, mes enfants, cest @étre absolu- 
ment sot-méme /’ For it was the combination in him of two quali- 
ties, each of which existed separately, and supremely, in those 
two American poets, the quality of almost inarticulate music in 
song and the quality of childlike straightforwardness in speech, 
that made Verlaine the new, vital, and exquisite poet that he was.” 


Mr. Symons’s characterization of Verlaine in the following sen- 
tences arrests attention: 
“I think that in Verlaine’s soul there was never any conscious 
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distinction between reality and imagination, between what to most 
people is the prose and the poetry of actual existence. His whole 
nature, otherwise perhaps useless enough, was always waiting to 
turn into poetry. No such temperament has been seen since Vil- 
lon, and not in the least because, both in Villon and in Verlaine, 
there were picturesque vices to attract attention, and because both 
fell in with the scum and lees of society. What in Verlaine be- 
came soiled with evil might, under other chances and influences, 
have made part of the beauty of a Saint Francis. He had an in- 
conceivable simplicity of nature, and those profound instincts 
which are really the instincts of the gentleman. When he stayed 
with me in London he was the most delightful of guests, and, in 
Paris, whenever he was not actually under the influence of those 
drinks which were offered to him all day long by the people who 
called themselves his friends, he was the most delightful of com- 
panions. His queer, rambling, confidential talk, full of wonder, 
trouble and gaiety, was always on the verge 
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Dowell by pointing out his relation to the music of the past and 
of the present. He shares, says the writer, the typical modern 
distaste for the classic forms. Four sonatas, two piano concertos 
and two “ modern suites” for piano “ are his only adventures in the 
traditional instrumental molds.” In form, Mr. Gilman asserts, his 
music is “as elastic and emancipated” as it is “unconfined in 
spirit.” “He has preferred always to shape his inspiration more or 
less faithfully upon the mold of a definite poetic concept, rather 
than upon a constructive formula necessarily, for him, eccentric 
and anomalous.” He stands equally apart from the vagaries en- 
tertained by the modern adherents of “program music.” Says 
Mr. Gilman: 

“MacDowell presents throughout the entire body of his work 
the noteworthy spectacle of a radica] without extravagance, a 
musician at once in accord with, and detached 








of poetry, which in him was hardly more than 
the choice and condensation of a mood or a 
moment. All his verse is a confession of what 
was beautiful and dreadful and merely trouble- 
some to him in life, at first under courtly dis- 
guises, and then, gradually, with more and more 
sincerity to fact as well as to emotion or sen- 
sation, and, at the end, in a pitiful enough way, 
a sort of nakedness in rags.” 





MACDOWELL’S RETURN TO 
ROMANTICISM. 


AMLIN GARLAND’S recent announce- 
ment of the complete nervous collapse 

of Edward MacDowell, rendering it probable 
that we have before us all the work by which 
that composer will be judged by posterity, 
gives a special interest to Lawrence Gilman’s 
volume on MacDowell contributed to the series 
of “Living Masters of Music,” and makes this 
volume something like an anticipation of the 











from, the dominant artistic movement of his 
day. The observation is more a definition than 
an encomium. He is a radical in that, to his 
sense, music is nothing if not articulate; he 
will have none of a formal and merely decora- 
tive beauty—a beauty serving no expressional 
need of the heart or the imagination. In this 
ultimate sense he is a realist—a realist with the 
romantic’s vision, the romantic’s preoccupation ; 
and yet he is as alien to the frequently unleav- 
ened and inordinate literalism of Richard 
Strauss as he is to the academic ideal. His art 
is directly and most intimately correlated with 
life, and inveterately he composes ‘with his eye 
on the subject.’ But tho he insists upon reality 
—tho he conceives the prime mission of music 
to be exclusively and uncompromisingly inter- 
pretative, he insists no less emphatically that, 
in its function as an expressional instrument, it 
shall concern itself with essences and impres- 
sions, and not at all with transcriptions. His 
standpoint is, in the last analysis, that of the 
poet rather than of the typical musician; the 
standpoint of the poet intent mainly upon a 














“final estimate” which the majority of men 
are happily spared in their lifetime. While the 


EDWARD MACDOWELL. 
A unique position in musical historyis Sonal vision and emotion, who has elected to 


vivid embodiment of the quintessence of per- 


claimed for him as the composer giving the utter that truth and that emotion in terms of 


judgment of critics has all along rated Mac- “final and particular distinction” to the 


Dowell as the most eminent of American com- authentic spirit of romante now “very 
nearly passed out of modern music.” 


posers, Mr. Gilman brings into prominence his 
unique position in musical history as the composer giving .the 
“final and particular distinction” to the “authentic spirit” of ro- 
mance now ‘very nearly passed out of modern music.” The 
aloofness of MacDowell will be appreciated, Mr. Gilman points 
out, when one reviews the significant work of the most considera- 
ble musicians of our time—of Strauss, Debussy, Elgar, Loeffler— 
which “ has few essentially romantic characteristics.” While the 
work of these latter men may be described as “ realistic,” “mys- 
tic,” or “ pietistic,” MacDowell’s partakes of a spirit of romance in 
no wise divorced from reality as was the “fatuous Romanticism ” 
of the past; but a romance consisting of “reality imaginatively 
apprehended.” In such wise Mr. Gilman discriminates the pecu- 
liar characteristics of MacDowell, adding: — 

“It is in its persistent voicing of this valid spirit of romance that 
MacDowell’s work is so noteworthy and so unparalleled. As I 
have said of him in another place, he has chosen more than occa- 
sionally to employ, in the realization of his purposes, what seems 
at first to be precisely the magical apparatus so necessary to the 
older Romanticism. He journeys with a singular consistency, 
‘among the woods and dells of the world.’ Dryads and elves in- 
vest his imagination, and he dwells at times under fairy boughs 
and in enchanted woods; but for him, as for the poets of the 


‘Celtic tradition, these things are but the manifest images of an 


interior passion and delight. Seen in the transfiguring mirror of 
his music, the moods and events of the natural world and of the 
incessant drama of psychic life are vivified into shapes and designs 
of irresistible beauty and appeal.” 


Mr. Gilman further emphasizes the unique position of Mac- 





musical beauty. He is, in fact, primarily and 
fundamentally a poet—one is, indeed, almost 
tempted to say that he is paramountly a poet, 
to whom the supplementary gift of musical speech has been ex- 
travagantly vouchsafed.” 


The pathos of his fate is enhanced when we consider the years 
of activity from which he is probably cut off—he was born in 1861 
—and when we read the final words of Mr. Gilman that “he is an 
artistic figure of commanding stature.” Hischief claim to perpet- 
uity, thinks his biographer, is in “that he has awakened in music 
that sense of the invisible, of the hidden wonder and enchantment 
behind the manifest presences of the world which it is the signal 
privilege of the Celtic imagination to discover and enforce. He 
has evoked an incalculable spell, has opened a door into a new and 
shining world.” That,says Mr. Gilman, “is what is essential and 
individual in his art: the disclosure of an immemorial magic in 
familiar things.” 





ANOTHER indication of a growing interest in Esperanto, the “ universal lan- 
guage’? invented by Dr. Zamenhof, is the announcement that an Esperanto 
club has been formed in Harvard University, under the inspiration of Professor 
Ostwald. The remarkable growth of Esperanto, says the Boston Avening 
Transcrift, has occurred almost entirely in the last three years, tho the language 
was created eighteen years ago. We read further: “ The Harvard Club will have 
an unfailing supply of up-to-date reading-matter in the Esperanto journals. 
There are now twenty-six of these, for the most part monthlies, and all seem to 
be flourishing, despite their low subscription price. Every large country in 
Europe, excepting Scandinavia, has a propaganda journal; England supports 
two; Switzerland, friendly to every international cause, is the home of two other 
journals; and France, the real center of the propaganda, supports eight, which 
number among the best of the Esperanto periodicals. In Russia, also, there are 
two Esperanto journals, and on this side of the water Mexico, Chili and Peru 
each support an organ. All of these magazines are printed in Esperanto, but 
most of them add vernacular translations in parallel columns.” 




















SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC AND RAILROAD 
ACCIDENTS. 

HE relation of the growth of traffic on a railroad to the prob- 
ability of accidents is one of the commonest questions, so 
we are told by a writer in 7he Ratlway Age (Chicago, December 
15), that presents itself for the consideration of railway officers. 
The problem, he says, is quite simple, apparently, but it is an- 
swered in many ways which bear little resemblance to each other, 
so that statistics are confused. Sometimes track mileage is taken 
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CHANCES OF COLLISION AS AFFECTED BY NUMBER OF TRAINS. 


as the basis on which the safety of operation is compared, while 
sometimes the number of trains is the factor considered. But, ac- 
cording to the writer, neither of these assumptions is correct. He 
says: 

““Asamatter of fact, instead of being a comparatively simple 
problem, the further we examine the question the more compli- 
cated it appears, and the length of line is discovered to have little 
or no bearing upon the question. Let us assume a single track 
with two trains running in opposite directions at the same time; 
here, evidently, there is but one meeting point. But if we have 
two trains running in each direction, each of one pair must meet 
each of the other pair, and we have four meeting points; with 
three trains in each direction we have nine meeting points; with 
four trains in each direction there are sixteen meeting points, and 
we have derived thus the fact that on single track the possibility 
of head collisions increases as the square of the number of trains. 
The subjoined diagram illustrates this very forcibly and also 
serves to bring forth the increased possibility of rear collisions from 
any growth in the traffic. 

“It is evident that there is nochance of a rear collision with only 
one train in each direction, but with two trains in each direction 
it is equally evident that there are chances for two rear collisions, 
and with three trains in each direction four chances of rear colli 
sion follow, increasing one chance of rear collision with the addi- 
tion of each train. . . . From a possibility of six collisions with 
a traffic of two trains each way, we jump to 118 collisions with 10 
trains in each direction, and a possibility of 438 with 20 trains in 
each direction. 

“In another fruitful cause of disaster, also, we find almost the 
same rate of increase due to the growth of traffic; because it is 
very plain that every time a train takes a sidetrack for meeting 
another train there is a liability of misplaced switches and conse- 
quent collisions orderailments. This rate must grow as the square 
of the number of meetings, . . . and also is increased precisely 
as the possibility of rear collision is increased by the number of 
fast trains which must be run around the slower trains in front of 
them.” 


Of course, double-tracking practically eliminates the probability 
of head-on collisions. But both on single-track and double-track 
the conditions are affected by gradient and speed, by the relations 
between equipment and track, by loads too greatly concentrated, 
and by a multitude of other things that predicate or obviate dis- 
aster. To quote further: 


“ Limiting ourselves to the factors of which these equations are 
composed, we have a possibility of disaster which is not maintained 
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by the records, and the question as to why this is so must be met, 
The answer is not obvious, but when found will be generally ac- 
cepted. It appears merely that a growth in the train service is 
accompanied by a comparable growth in vigilance. Also, improve- 
ments in structural methods, both of equipment and track, bear an 
important share in rendering railway traffic safe. But just as the 
number of trains which may be operated upon single track is lim- 
ited, so also is the capacity for increased vigilance, and both of 
them must arrive at breaking points. This has happened many 
times, and in the past usually has been manifested by double- 
tracking, altho in a few cases the adoption of automatic block 
signals has increased the capacity of a single track quite to the 
safe capacity of a double track without block signals. 

“No discussion of this question ever may be regarded as final, 
because of the numerous factors which affect it, the existence of 
which may be recognized but the numerical value of which varies 
so greatly as to render them useless for calculation. As a conclu- 
sion, however, it is perfectly possible to accept the main condi- 
tions and use them in determining the points where the most primi- 
tive methods must give place to those somewhat in advance, which 
in their turn must surrender before the most scientific and accurate 
forms of traffic regulation.” 





MYSTERY OF ELECTRICAL POWER 
TRANSMISSION. 

HALL we ever know exactly what is the mechanism of an 
electric current? How, in particular, is power transmitted by 
its means from one distant station to another—say from Niagara 
to Buffalo? We can utilize and control such transmission very 
exactly, but we can not describe how it takes place—at least not 
in terms of the substances and motions with which our senses 
make us familiar. An editorial writer in Zhe Electrical World 
and Engineer bids us not to abandon hope of ever knowing; we 
may some day understand it fully, he thinks, altho perhaps with- 
out ability to image it mentally, but at present we are certainly in 

the dark—or at least in the twilight. Says this writer: 


“There is a fascination about the electric transmission of power 
which is attributable to its invisibility. When power is trans: 
mitted by a rope or belt drive, we see the moving parts, we cant 
feel the tension, and we can readily apprehend the process. When 
power is transmitted by a moving fluid, as in pneumatic or hy- 
draulic systems, our senses again come to aid our imagination and 
we can form an adequate mental picture of the process. When, 
however, we contemplate the electric transmission of power, our 
senses are unresponsive and powerless to suggest. We enter an 
electric generating station. If it be a steam plant, we see the coal 
fed steadily into the hungry furnaces. The boilers are hard at 
work producing steam under pressure. This compressed steam 
rushes in a swift stream to the admission valves of the engines, 
carrying the energy with it, and the transmission of power from 
boilers to engines is perfectly plain. We see the engines, be they 
reciprocating or rotary, transforming the exhaustive power of 
steam into the power of moving machinery. Moving stresses in 
gaseous media exchange into moving stresses in the solid media. 
Or, if the generating plant be hydraulic, we can see the moving 
water falling through the turbines and delivering its power into. 
the electric generators. But by whatever path we reach the gen- 
erators, the process seems to end there mysteriously, like a river 
that loses itself in an-underground passage to the sea. The dyna- 
mos are tugging at their load, and beyond them are the quiet line 
conductors, apparently carrying all this power without disturbance, 
save a slight rise in temperature. Nothing is to be seen, felt, 
smelled, or heard of the transmitted power till we come to the 
motors at the distant end of the line. There seems to be no elec- 
trical wear and tear, or depreciation, in the conductors. Insula- 
tors may be fractured, but the copper or aluminum bids fair to. 
outlive time, save for the erosion of the elements. Curiously 
enough, in spite of our inability to form an adequate mental por- 
trait of the process of electric power by mechanical means we un- 
derstand practically how to control and carry on the process. It 
is an open question whether we should be better enabled to trans- 
mit power electrically if we thoroughly understood the process. 
It is questionable if our plants would be any cheaper, or more 
durable, or more convenient.” 

While we are waiting to know all about it, however, there are 
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certain analogies that help us. Students have long been aided by 
comparing the flow of electricity “ through” wire with that of water 
in a pipe, and Professor Brackett, of Princeton, has just shown 
that a still stronger resemblance exists between electric transmis- 
sion of energy and transmission by means of a moving belt or rope. 
Yet all these resemblances fail at some point or another. Among 
the things that we do know, the writer tells us, is that the electric 
energy travels outside of the transmitting conductor—along it but 
not through it—and that it is carried by two “ fluxes,” electric and 
magnetic, which are at right angles to each other and move side- 
wise in a direction at right angles to both with the speed of light. 
These fluxes contain energy as a necessary property and take it 
with them as they go, but we do not know whether they move 
through the ether or with it or in exactly what they consist, tho 
we know the’ mathematical relations of one to the other. In the 
writer’s concluding words: 


“It would seem ...as tho we might receive experimental 
demonstration on these moot points before long. When such 
demonstration is completed we expect to claim an understanding 
of the electric drive; but even then, it may be difficult for us to 
form a mental picture of it, so based are all our mental pictures 
upon sensation memories. Perhaps we may need an analogy to 
think about, even then.” 





OUR NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 


N March 3, 1901, Congress passed a bill establishing a Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards to do for this country what has 

been accomplished in Germany by the celebrataed Reichanstalt 
at Charlottenburg and in England by similar Government institu- 
tions, namely, the testing by standard of all sorts of instruments 
and apparatus of measurement, mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
etc. From an article contributed to The Western Electrician 
(Chicago, December 2) by S. W. Stratton and Prof. E. B. Rosa, 
we learn that about $600,000 have so far been expended on build- 
ings and equipment, and that about ninety men are now employed 
in the work, of whom 75 per cent. are scientific and technical ex- 
perts. A discussion of the work of the bureau that took place at 
a recent meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers throws interesting light on its methods and value. We quote 
from a report in the same number of Zhe Western Electrician. 
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The uses of the bureau to the chemist were emphasized by Prof. 
C. A. Doremus of New York, who said that ‘the knowledge that 
volumetric apparatus is of standard type is of greatest impor- 
tance. He went on: 








MECHANICAL BUILDING OF THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 


“For instance, the standard United States gallon is standard at 
no particular temperature mentioned in the act which made it 
standard, and so it has been guesswork on the part of the officials 
ever since it was made a standard as to what temperature should 
be employed in the use of that standard gallon. 

“Introduction of the metric system into our laboratories has 
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brought volumetric apparatus into constant use and we need not 
at present depend on the German Government for a certificate of 
the accuracy of our standard meters or of the finer graduates. 
“When it comes to testing materials, such as steel and other 
things, pure chemicals are needed, and . . . the chemical manu- 
facturer is beginning to recognize that it is worth his while to be 
able to put into the hands of those who need them chemicals of 
standard quality. They may not be absolutely pure; in some 
cases that is considered to be commercially impossible, for a 


























PHYSICAL BUILDING OF THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 


chemically pure material that is preserved in bottles acquires from 
the container sufficient impurity to reduce it to a lower standard, 
but it is of the highest importance for the chemist to know when 
he is using a particular acid or particular salt that it is not con- 
taminated with other things, or if it is so contaminated how great 
the contamination is, and that is the feature which has been at- 
tempted to be realized by the chemical manufacturers.” 


The value of the National Bureau of Standards to universities 
and to scientific men generally was brought out by William 
McLellan, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, who said: 


“Take the old English and German catalogs of instruments and 
compare them with the catalogs of the American instrument- 
makers—the best of them—a great difference in the kind of instru- 
ments liste1 will be found. While the makers across the water 
even now are producing instruments which enable the physicist or 
chemist to start right down at the elemental basis and build up 
everything that he needs to prosecute his work, the American in- 
strument-maker has ceased to do it, or rather, being young at 
the business, he has decided once for all that he will not make that 
class of instrument; that he will allow the work to start with a 
correct standardization of instruments.” 


This was brought home to Mr. McLellan very forcefully while he 
was passing through a university laboratory some time ago with a 
prominent instrument-maker, and they happened to come across a 
certain piece of apparatus. The instrument-maker remarked : 


“That instrument is really not needed here, because they can 
send down to Washington and get the results which that instru- 
ment will give for a small amount of money, and they will know 
that it will be right; whereas if they attempt to use the instrument 
it will probably take a great deal of time to get into the working 
of it, to know how to use it and to make accurate results.” 


It was stated by C. O. Mailloux, of New York, that the Ameri- 
can Institution has been able from the very first to achieve results 
superior to any attained at London. Dr. E. B. Rosa, of Wash- 
ington, an officer of the Bureau, noted that only about one-third 
the amount expended by the German Government on the labora- 


tories at Charlottenburg had yet been put into the Washington, 


plant, which was naturally not able to show everything that can 
be found in the former. That we now have a Bureau of Standards 
to be proud of, however, there is no doubt. An idea of the ground 
covered may be gained from the ground plans of buildings given 
in the paper of Messrs. Stratton and Rosa, which show, in the 
mechanical building, rooms for testing heavy electric currents, 
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alternate currents, engineering instruments, etc.; photometric and 
magnetic laboratories, as well as heating and refrigerating cham- 
bers; while in the physical building there are divisions for preci- 
sion-balances, comparisons of length, optical work, pyrometry, 
electrical resistance and electromotive force, weights and meas- 
ures, spectroscopy, polarimetry, time, electric inductio.. and ca- 
pacity,and soon. The storage batteries used in the worx require 
alone a room more than 60 feet in length. 





DIAMOND-MAKING UP TO DATE. 
T is now many years since Henri Moissan, the French chemist, 
first succeeded in crystallizing carbon in the form of diamonds 
by the use of the electric furnace. Up to the present time the re- 
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quicker the cooling, the larger and more perfect are the resulting 
carbon crystals, or diamonds. Fisher’s furnace enables him to 
get an intense and uniform heat, and also to drop the crucible and 
its contents directly from the heated interior into cold water. This 
is effected by cutting away a portion of the table underneath 
and supporting the crucible on a hinged graphite plate that 
may be released at any time by withdrawing a catch. Says the 
writer: 


“When the superheated iron and graphite were treated to this 
sudden cooling process the now solidified mass broke up under the 
enormous strain, and it was in the portions that were broken off 
that the diamonds were found, while more were discovered in the 
larger portion that always remained in the crucible. The accom- 

panying illustrations . .. are microphotographs of 





the gems, the first ever obtained artificially in the 
































ARTIFICIAL DIAMOND—FHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENT, 


sulting crystals have been so small that their production has been 
regarded as an ingenious chemical demonstration rather than the 
germ of acommercial process. Improvements in the method have 
recently been made by Henry W. Fisher, chief engineer of the 
Standard Underground Cable Company of New York, who is the 
first, it is claimed, to make diamonds by Moissan’s process in this 
country. A. Frederick Collins, who describes his methods and 
results in Electricity (New York, December 20), states that Mr. 
Fisher has succeeded in producing crystals so much larger than 
any hitherto made in this way that there seems to be a possibility 
of obtaining, in the future, gems large enough to have commercial 
value. It should be remembered that diamonds thus obtained 
are real, tho “artificial”; in other words, while the process of 
crystallization is controlled by human agency, the resulting crys- 
tals are precisely the same as if the heat and pressure necessary to 
their formation had accompanied some great prehistoric movement 
of the earth’s crust. Says Mr. Collins, describing Mr. Fisher’s 
work : 


“The arc furnace in which the miniature gems are produced is 
formed by an electric arc in air between two carbon electrodes, 
similar to the arc light. Whenin operation there isa definite limit 
to the length of arc which can be maintained with a given current 
strength, and again the limit, which at first increases very nearly 
in proportion to the current strength, does so slowly as the cur- 
rent density reaches higher values, and in virtue of this fact the 
length of the arc is limited. The temperature of the carbon ter- 
minals may reach a value approximating 3,500 degrees centigrade, 
which is practically the point at which carbon volatilizes when 
under atmospheric pressure. The incandescent gases of the arc 
reach a temperature of at least 1,000 degrees higher, and hence it 
follows that the arc furnace is particularly adapted for subjecting 
the small charges of iron and carbon necessary in making dia- 
monds to the highest temperature available.” 


Fisher’s improvement on Moissan’s method consists chiefly in 
his device for cooling off his molten mixture of iron and carbon 
suddenly. It is this sudden cooling that produces the conditions 
favorable to the crystallization of the carbon in the desired form, 
since it causes the iron to contract and exert an enormous pressure 
on the fused graphite distributed throughout the mass. The 











United States. The photographs shown were taken 
by reflected light, and indicate clearly the appearance 
of the product, which is a colorless, transparent, and 
crystalline form of diamond. 

“These are the most successful attempts to manu- 
facture diamonds by the electric-furnace method that 
have ever been made, and the diamonds tho small 
are apparently of excellent quality. Altho no stones 
that are large enough to be of commercial value have 
yet been prepared, the problem is of fascinating in- 
terest, for it not only points out a method of making 
diamond powder for grinding purposes, but seems to 
mark the beginning as well of artificially making real 
diamonds sufficiently large for adornment. . . . It is 
extremely probable that continued research will lead 
to a discovery that will not only greatly simplify the 
production of diamonds, but what is even more im- 
portant, will place a far lower value upon them than at present | 
quoted by the ‘Diamond Trust.’” 

















THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ZERO. 


HIS name is given, by certain writers on the subject, to the 
temperature at which the human body feels no sensation of 

heat or cold. It might be supposed that it would coincide in all 
cases with that of the body itself but, according to the recent ex- 
periments of Mr. Maurel, a French physiologist, it is several de- 
grees lower, and varies with the nature of the surrounding me- 
dium, being lower in air than in water. Mr. Maurel determined 
his “ physiological zero” by immersing his body in baths of differ- 
ent temperatures, but he does not seem to have measured his own 
body surface-temperature directly, relying instead on the records 
of measurements made by divers earlier authorities. This and the 
fact that he has neglected to take various necessary precautions 
makes his results somewhat doubtful, in the opinion of Mr. Henri 
Piéron, who criticizes them thus in the Revue Scientifique (Paris) : 


“Mr. Maurel . . . placed himself in baths of water or air at 
divers temperatures and noted between what degrees he realized 
the sought-for state of indifference. Hedid the same for the vari- 
ations of temperature between the skin and the clothes, which he 
calls the ‘subvestial temperature,’ and for the temperature of the 
body in bed, which he names‘cubilial temperature.’ And he finds 
that the cutaneous physiological zero lies practically between 30° 
and 33° [86° and 91° F.]; he even seeks to differentiate the trunk 
and the lower limbs, whose physiological zero he finds to be 
slightly lower. In general the range of the zero is 1° to 2° [2° to 
A 

“He also concludes that there is a relation between the physio- 
logical zero and the surface temperature of each organ, which lat- 
ter is about 3° [5%4° F.] higher than the zero. But were any new 
experiments necessary to show that the sensation of indifference de- 
pends on the surface temperature of the body? 

“The same medium should appear icy or broiling to the fever 
patient, as his surface temperature oscillates. And as the sensa- 
tions of heat or cold correspond to an exit or entrance of heat, the 
contact that assures thermic equilibrium should assure alsoa state 
of sensorial indifference....... 

“ At first sight it would appear odd that one should experience 
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a sensation of heat when the external temperature is identical with 
his own surface temperature. And, in fact, exact experiments in 
thermo-esthesiometry have shown that in certain spots on the 
hand, for instance, a drop of water at the same temperature is not 
felt. But... the surface temperature is only a cross between 
the internal and external temperature, adapting itself to this double 
influence by a capricious reguiating mechanism under the direct 
but obscure action of the nervous system. 

“Hence the phenomena of calorific radiation toward the exterior 
or interior, which provoke our sensations of hegt or cold, may re- 
spond to numerous and imperfectly determined factors, influenced 
by pressure, humidity, etc., from outside, and by bodily chemical 
actions, the conductibility of the tissues, etc., from inside. 

“Thus, tho rather astonishing, Maurel’s conclusion that the 
- physiological zero is lower than the surface temperature can not 
be attacked, except on the basis of new experiments.”— 77vaus/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST 





THE METHODS OF SCIENTIFIC MIND-CURE. 


HE well-equipped medical practitioner leaves no stone un- 
turned to cure his patient. He investigates all therapeutic 
methods and uses them whenever and in so far as he needs them. 
It is thus that the “mind cure,” or, to give it a scientific name, 
“psychotherapeutics,” or “ psychotherapy,” has come to have a 
place in orthodox medicine. Just what that place is, is explained 
in part by Dr. L. Menard in an article on “Some Methods of Psy- 
chotherapy,” contributed to Cosmos (Paris). Says Dr. Menard: 


“Physicians do not like the word ‘mind,’ but as it corresponds 
to an entity that can not be neglected in their work, they speak of 
it in Greek, as ‘psychism.’ . . . Numerous maladies or morbid 
symptoms are functions of the psychism. . . . The influence of 
thought on the organism is easy to prove. . . . The concentration 
of the mind on a point, or the lively excitation of passions or 
imagination, have the power to modify the organic functions. Emo- 
tion and imagination are able to modify the secretions, as is shown 
by the fact that the mouth becomes dry and hot in fear or anger, 
while the thought of savory food makes it moist. . . . A violent 
emotion may thus so greatly change the secretion of gastric juice as 
to cause indigestion in persons predisposed to it. The popular 
expression ‘green with anger’ refers toan attack of jaundice caused 
by an accumulation of bile in the blood due to passion; in sucha 
case, nervous excitement hinders the normal working of the 


“Numerous cases may be cited where remedies have acted ac- 
cording to the belief of the patient in their special effect and some- 
times in a way opposed to their ordinary properties. . . . Still, we 
must not exaggerate the bearing of these exceptional facts and 
think that by exerting influence over the imagination of patients, 
or even by using hypnotism, we can always purge them with opium 
and put them to sleep with emetics.” 


Psychotherapy, Dr. Menard goes on to tell us, avails itself of 
these facts in a variety of ways. It may cure by emotion, as when 
a girl who had lost the use of her voice for years regained it in the 
fright of seeing a friend in the path of an oncoming train. Or it 
may act by persuasion, as when the physician succeeds in arguing 
a patient out of the idea that he is unable to talk or to walk. 
Again, it may have recourse to distraction, as Pascal did when he 
cured a toothache by applying himself to a difficult mathematical 
problem. Or it may employ, perhaps through long years, pro- 
cesses of education and training. All these are methods of treat- 
ment by psychotherapy or scientific mind-cure. The writer goes 
on to say: 

“In the various cases of cure through the psychism by means of 
emotion, distraction, or persuasion, a powerful thought weakens 
or banishes from the field of consciousness, sometimes by substi- 
tution of itself, the parasitic idea that has brought about the mal- 
ady or hindered its cure. 

“When the emotion, persuasion, or distraction causes a morbid 
manifestation to disappear, either permanently or momentarily, 
when the efforts of conscious and free will, directed toward this 
end, with or without the aid of an adviser or trainer, relieve a 
patient of an infirmity or a hurtful tendency, there is an action of 
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the thought on some of the organic functions, and on physiologic 
or morbid tendencies, but there is not, properly speaking, ‘sugges- 
tion’ in the restricted sense that this word should have. In this 
sense it should be applied only to action exerted on the inferior 
psychism or the subconsciousness dissociated from the superior 
center in the state of hypnosisor sleep. Hypnotic suggestion aids 
us in penetrating the mechanism of psychotherapy, but it does not, 
in itself alone, constitute the whole of psychic therapeutics, and it 
would be wrong to try to bring this about.”—7vans/lation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE MAGNETIC POLE. 


T HE report that Capt. Roald Amundsen in his recent success- 

ful passage around the northern coast of our continent has 
located the magnetic pole, is of special interest to scientific men. 
This location is spoken of in some of the journals as a “ discovery ” 
and in others as a “rediscovery.” Amundsen’s despatch gives no 
particulars, stating simply, ‘‘Magnetic observation King William 
Land finished—June 1,” yet it seems generally accepted that he 
has found a point on King William Land where the dipping needle 

















CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN—“TI saw ’em first.” 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


takes a vertical position, or, in other words, points directly down- 
ward toward the pole of the great globular magnet on which we 
live. In the region to the south of this point Sir James Ross in 
1831 found a similar place. Details of Amundsen’s work are 
awaited with interest, as it is believed by many that the needle 
points vertically downward over a considerable region and that 
perhaps neither Ross nor Amundsen actually found a “ pole.” An 
editorial writer in the Hartford 7zses expresses the opinion that 


the discovery, if it is one, is curious rather than useful. He says: 


“The position has been calculated from the bearings of the 
compass at many known points. It varies according to a general 
scheme which is known, and compasses are regulated from time to 
time to correspond to the new condition. For all practical pur- 
poses, there is little to be gained by observing the point at which 
the magnetic needle stands perpendicularly. Isit possible, indeed, 
that there is any such point? Is there a chance that at about the 
magnetic pole, any place smaller than an area of miles could be 
found in which alone the needle’s position would be perpendicular, 
as far as any instruments could determine? Undoubtedly, there 
are possibilities of other facts relating to the magnetic pole which 
would be of value—probably chiefly as to electric currents—but as 
to things of this kind, nothing was said in the despatch.” 


A writer in the Springfield Repudlican speaks in a somewhat 
different vein. He says: 
“ As for the magnetic pole, let it not be confused with The Pole, 
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for it is pretty nearly 3,000 miles south of that wild object of search. 
The magnetic pole has been assumed to be near the point where 
Sir James Ross in 1831 found that the magnetic needle took a 
nearly vertical position, that is, in the edge of the peninsula of 
Boothia Felix. It was not a matter of assurance, because it is be- 
lieved that there is a shifting of the magnetic influence, and that 
may and probably does cover a wide area. So that if Amundsen 
has determined the exact center, he has solved one of the interest- 
ing arctic problems, and indeed the most interesting of all.” 





THE RATIONAL USE OF WIND POWER. 





Fic. 1.—‘ Ventocrat” System. 
Fic. 2.—* Rose of the Winds.” 
Fic. 3.—Old Soerensen Mill. 
Fic. 4.—Conical Aeromotor. 


shown its efficiency to be greater.than any other now in use. Mr. 

Ramakers says that the common idea that the power developed 

by a windmill is proportional to the area of its vanes is not only 

tablished, under the au- 

thority of his Govern- 

ment, a special observa- 

cal aeromotor is based is 

quite curious. Soeren- 

sen, a Danish builder of 

The builder, struck by this demonstration, consulted Professor 

La Cour, who advised him to make his mills in future on the plan 

thus suggested by chance. Soerensen, a little later, presented to 

more or less inclined ones, etc. All these mills had the same 
diameter and gave the following results....... 

“It was found that the conical aeromotor developed more 

“Whence comes this extraordinary efficiency of the conical 

aeromotor? First, the curved ends of the vanes offer a resistance 

against which the wind may exert its maximum force; then, the 

also that a surface pierced with openings obeys the action of the 

wind better than an unbroken one of the same size. There were 

set up two high fences of equal size and the same solidity, one of 


¢ false but absurd, accord- 
1 ing to the results of re- 

tory for the study of the 

rational utilization of 

wiridmills, used, to oper- 

ate his own workshop, an old mill of his invention, bearing ten 
the La Cour observatory an aeromotor of conical form, having six 
vanes whose ends were slightly curved toward the summit of the 
power by nearly 50 per cent. than that of the ‘ventocrat’ type, 
whose surface is seven times as great; 31 per cent. more than the 
space that separates the vanes allows the wind to slide around 
them and, carrying the air with it, to create a partial vacuum. 
continuous planks and the other with spaces between the planks. 
The latter was overturned by the wind. 


WINDMILL in which the vanes are arranged conically and 
have curved extremities is described in La Vature (Paris) 
by Mr. L. Ramakers, who asserts that comparative tests have 
cent experiments made 
by the Danish professor 
P. La Cour, who has es- 
3 4 

\Y wind-power. Says Mr. 

Ramakers: 

a ) et ee ; 
The history of the ac- 
cidental discovery of the 
principle on which the 
construction of the coni- 
wooden vanes. This motor, which was much worn, had four 
vanes carried away one day by a storm, and to the astonishment 
of its proprietor, instead of suffering, it worked better than before. 
cone. This motor was subjected to comparative tests with the 
best known types of windmill, including Soerensen’s old motor- 
mills with more or less numerous vanes, narrow vanes, wide ones, 
‘Rose des vents’ type, with surface 2.8 times as great, and 29 per 
cent. more than that of the old Soerensen type, having a surface 
only 7 per cent. smaller. 

The vanes consequently turn in a rarefied atmosphere , . . so that 
pressure-on one side and aspiration on the other work together. 
The following experiment made at the La Cour observatory proves 
“ The effect of the wind is usually calculated either in proportion 
to its speed in meters per second or according to a scale divided 
arbitrarily into 12 degrees. The conical aeromotor with curved 


-of thought are in the 
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vanes, of mean size, runs with a wind having a speed of about 
4 meters [13 feet] per second. 

“ Aeromotors are usually blamed for their irregularity of action 
and their insufficient resistance to violent winds. These two in- 
conveniences have now happily been obviated by the device of 
Messrs. Reuter and Schumann, of Kiel, which enables the vanes 
to be at once transformed into slats that may be opened and closed 
at will.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





IS MEDICAL ART DECLINING? 


HAT the art of medicine, as carefully distinguished from the 
science of medicine, is falling into abeyance, is asserted by 
Sir Dyce Duckworth in an address recently delivered in London. 


His general contention, as deduced from a notice in 7he Hospital 


(London, December 2), is that while the sciences on which medi- 
cine is based have made astounding progress in the last half cen- 
tury, the art of medicine itself has materially declined and fallen 
into neglect during the same period. The trouble is, Sir Dyce 
thinks, that under our present system of education, an undue 
amount of time is occupied by the study of scientific subjects dur- 
ing what should be a purely medical and surgical curriculum. 
Says The Hospital: 


“Sir Dyce declares that, if pursued too far, or in wrong direc- 
tions, these studies have little bearing on the student’s life work; 
and adds that, if it be urged that they constitute important ele- 
ments for his mental training, they should be unnecessary if he 
has already had a good general education. In support of these 
views he quotes the 4 
‘wise words’ of Dr. 
Spender, of Bath, who 
declares that the chemist, 
the biologist, and the 
physical - science man 
must relax their hard 
grips on the poor medi- 
cal student, and adds that 
no clinical and therapeu- 
tical education can be too 
long or too thorough, 
provided that literary cul- 
ture and scientific habits 





background.” 





The facts that “liter- 
ary culture” and “scien- 
tific habits” are thus 
linked together for con- 
demnation is regarded by 
The Hospital as unfortuate, since they have often been shown to 
be incompatible. Says the editor: 








CONICAL AEROMOTOR OF 9.5 HORSEPOWER. 


“Men of ‘literary culture,’ but destitute of scientific training, 
furnish the most conspicuous examples of incapacity to observe 
accurately and of inability to reason correctly, which we witness 
every day in the world around us. They are the patrons of quack 
medicine and of ‘anti’ societies. They are apt to dogmatize se- 
renely concerning matters of the very elements of which they are 
profoundly ignorant....... 

“We are in much sympathy with a great deal that Sir Dyce 
Duckworth advances, but we can not depart from the conclusion 
that a sound training in physical science is essential to the power 
of observing and of reasoning upon phenomena, and that it con- 
stitutes the best foundation upon which a future clinical training 
can be built. We agree with him that, ‘with the support of in- 
creasing clinical experience, attained by careful observation and 
an unbiassed judgment, we may stand firm amid the strange and 
varied phases of opinion which prove seductive, each in its turn, 
to those who have failed to acquire proficiency in our art.’ But 
how are we to teach the art of careful observation? and how is the 
judgment to be kept ‘unbiassed,’ if it be not by the aid of those 
mental habits which the pursuit of physical science is eminently 
calculated to foster and to maintain?” 


. 











THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


GROWTH OF AMERICAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


OBERT E. SPEER, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, contributes to Zhe Missionary Review a 
statistical survey of American Protestant foreign missionary enter- 
prise during the past thirteen years. Mr. Speer reminds us that 
at the close of the nineteenth century many believed that the for- 
eign missionary movement had reached its greatest development 
and must soon decline, since “the conditions which had produced 
and nourished it had changed, and the motives to which it had 
appealed were dead or would soon die.” In spite of these pre- 
dictions, he states, the statistics of the leading Protestant mission- 
ary organizations in the United States show “a growth in mission- 
aries from 2,481 to 3,776, and in contributions to the work from 
$4,181,327 to $5,807,165. He finds, further, that there has been a 
great advance in the matter of cooperation and friendly association 
among the boards. This was conspicuously illustrated by the 
great Ecumenical Missionary Conference which met in New York 
in 1900. Another significant development of the past decade, as 
he points out, has been the growth in the study of missions, repre- 
sented in particular by the Student Volunteer Movement, from 
whose ranks 2,357 missionaries have gone out since 1892. Yet 
another evidence of the growth of missionary interest he finds in 
the enlarged circulation of missionary magazines and of mission- 
ary leaflets. We learn also that the recent expansion in mission- 
ary work has been almost entirely in fields already occupied, and 
that the women workers outclass, numerically at least, the men. 
To quote further: 


“The last thirteen years has seen a large expansion of the work 
in the mission-fields already occupied. One significant thing in 
the tables is the small increase in the number of missions. The 
churches have had all they could do to care for the missions al- 
ready established. But there have been new fields occupied since 
1892. The Spanish war opened Cuba and Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. In 1892 there was and could be nothing in the Phil- 
ippines, and there was not very much more in the other islands. 
Now there are in these islands alone 6 Protestant missions, with 
about 12,000 church-members, including Methodist probationers. 
This is clear advance. Other wars than the Spanish war have af- 
fected missions. In 1892 the Boxer troubles first devastated mis- 
sions in China, and then the land reacted, opening the field wider 
than ever before, and creating an educational and literary demand 
without precedent. The terrible’losses of that upheaval have al- 
ready been repaired twice over. In 1892 there were 1,296 mission- 
aries and 37,287 native Christians in China. In 1905 there were 
3,107 and 131,404. The destruction of the Khalifate by Kitchener 
opened the non-Moslem peoples of the Sudan and beyond to mis- 
sionary effort, and when the restrictive measures of the British 
Government are relaxed, will open the Mohammedan populations 


“ And, last of all, the terrible conflict in the East, which has just 
closed, has released the missions in Korea and Manchuria from 
all fear of Russian suppression, has assured religious liberty in all 
eastern Asia, and has furnished the greatest opportunity which 
missions have ever had to sow the seed of the Gospel in the heart 
of Japan, in the minds of soldiers at the front and in the hospitals, 
and of women and children left at home and waiting for comforters. 

“And many new missionary enterprises have grown up. Some 
churches which had no missions have inaugurated them, as in the 
case of the United Evangelical Church and its mission in Hunan. 
The foreign work of the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
been built up almost entirely in the last thirteen years. In 1892 
there were only four secretaries abroad. Now there are 44 secre- 
taries, with 12 more under appointment, and 300 associations in 20 
different countries.” 


The spirit of revivalism, we read, has manifested itself in Korea, 
in parts of China, and among the low-caste people of India. “And 
now the fires of the Welsh revival seem to have kindled on the 
hills of Assam, and elsewhere in India the same living Spirit is 
And the native churches have not grown 


moving upon the people. 
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in membership alone. They have advanced in trained leadership 
and in strength of aggression.” Of certain movements toward 
union in the foreign field Mr. Speer writes: 


“Since 1892 there have been union movements resulting in the 
organic union of different denominations in Mexico, Korea, and 
India, and there is scarcely a field where there has not been dis- 
tinct progress in organized comity and cooperation. In Peking, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians unite in educa- 
tional. efforts; in Shantung, Baptists and Presbyterians in a joint 
university. And now in Korea a great union is proposed which 
will consolidate the work of the American Methodists and the 
American, Canadian, and Australian Presbyterians.” 


Enough has been said, remarks Mr. Speer, to show that the 
missionary enterprise is no waning enterprise. He adds: 


“It entered the nineteenth century with 7 missionary societies 
and left it with 300. It entered with 170 missionaries, and left it 
with 12,000. It entered with an income of $25,000, and left with 
$15,000,000. It entered with 50 translations of the Bible, and left 
with 400. It entered with 50,000 native Christians, and left it with 
1,500,000. And it is not ending its work. It is only beginning.” 





“A STIMULATING CHALLENGE” TO THE 
UNITARIANS. : 


HAT their exclusion from the Interchurch Conference on 
Federation is in effect “astimulating challenge” to the Uni- 

tarian churches of America is the view taken by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Mr. John D. Long, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot in a léet- 
ter addressed by these gentlemen to the ministers and laity of the 
Unitarian churches. This letter, which was recently read in the 
churches, states that “we were refused admission to the meeting 
on the ground that Unitarians are not Christians,” and further 
that “the Unitarian churches are definitely omitted from the list 
of the Christian bodies entitled to representation in the ‘Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America.’” In view of this 
fact, they continue, “it seems timely for us to affirm anew the 
simple truth, proclaimed of old by Christ Himself, that righteous- 
ness of life and spiritual efficiency, rather than orthodoxy of belief, 
is the test of Christian discipleship.” To quote further from this 
letter,as published in 7he Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston) : 


“The Unitarian churches of America, and all who desire to pro- 
mote pure Christianity in our land, should be glad to be confronted 
by a stimulating challenge. Whatsoever good things these other 
denominations propose to accomplish—and we deeply appreciate 
the good they do—it is manifest that, as represented. by this action, 
they are both unwilling and unable to commit themselves to the 
great Christian principles of freedom and brotherhood. It is for 
us, therefore, to urge, with new insistency and in the spirit of 
universal fellowship, the ideals of faith and conduct that lie back 
of all the different theologies, and that breathe in the true worship 
of all the churches, and to teach that under the inspiration of the 
life of Christ men*may here and now enter into his high disciple- 
ship in honest and unselfish service of the present age. 

“ We therefore appeal to all liberal Christians to put fresh cour- 
age and patient devotion into their own significant work. Let us 
each and all believe more stoutly than ever in our mission to man- 
kind and go to work for it with heart and head and hand. We 
certainly shall not try to build higher the barriers which seem to 
stand between us and our brethren of other Christian communions. 
God forbid that any among us should make thatsad mistake. We 
are called upon to recognize that our distinctive message, which 
we believe to be and strive to make the truth of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, is still needed in all parts of the world.” 


Commenting upon this letter, 7ze Presbyterian Banner (Pitts- 
burg) takes exception to the statement: “ We were refused admis- 
sion to the meeting on the ground that Unitarians are not Chris- 
tians.” The only official statement of the ground for not extend- 
ing an invitation to them, says 7he Presbyterian Banner, was given 
by Dr. William H. Roberts in these words: “ The Conference rep- 
resents... the distinctively Protestant and evangelical group 
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of Christian churches. Unitarians do not belong to this group.” 

This statement, continues 7he Banner, “so far from saying that 

Unitarians are not Christians, expressly assumes that they are.” 
The Independent remarks editorially : 


“It is hardly true that they are confronted .by any challenge. 
. . . Not only did the committee in charge not exclude the Uni- 
tarians when it declined to invite them anda hundred other bodies, 
but the Conference when it met did not exclude either these three 
gentlemen or their denomination. Indeed, the question came be- 
fore them only indirectly in the discussion of the Plan of Federa- 
tion. Amendments intended to commit the coming Federal Coun- 
cil to the admission of Unitarians were rejected, but it will be free 
to the Federal Council when it meets in 1908 to invite the Unitar- 
ians if it chooses. Not aword in the Plan of Federation . . . ex- 
cludes them or any other Christian body. . . 

“Now, the Unitarian body has two wings, one of which moves 
toward Christ as Master and Lord, while the other moves from 
him. Which is dominant we do not know, but those who move 
toward or reach pure Deism have the louder voices. If really the 
Unitarians desire to join the Federal Council, when it meets, it 
will be an evidence that it is their desire to be one with the Chris- 
tian world, and not to be chiefly a dissenting and protesting body, 
and we sincerely hope they will then be admitted.” 


UNMEANINGNESS OF CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


O church buildings in the present day reflect or represent 

the religions, opinions, or dogmas of the congregation?” 
This question is put by Charles De Kay in an article in Zhe 
American Monthly Review of Reviews, the purpose of which is an 
inquiry as to what our church buildings do express. Some sort 
of purpose seems indicated in their great diversity of form. The 
fact that a certain instinct for separatism leads denominations to 
emphasize in dogma their points of difference rather than of con- 
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NEW MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


In the use of ornament and brighter colors suggesting the query as to whether 
it shows “a change in the outlook of Presbyterians on the world.” 


tact might reasonably imply, thinks Mr. De Kay, a corresponding 
difference in the architecture of their churches, so that “a glance 
at the cathedral, temple, church, chapel, or conventicle would be 
enough to apprise the least attentive wayfarer what denomination 
worships within.” The reasonableness of this expectation is fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that “ one of the cardinal doctrines of 
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good architecture is this; the building should express its purpose, 
and even indicate by its parts and members the use to which each 
part is put.” 

Such, curiously, has never been the case with church architec- 
ture either in the past or the present, as Mr. De Kay shows, 
tho the restlessness under the dominance of old forms, and the 
tentative adoption of new which mark the present as a transitional 
period seem to show that opportunity is being given to architec- 
ture, “the most ennobled and majestic of all arts,” to “voice 
mankind’s yearning for another and a better world.” 

Mr. De Kay cites the instances of the old and the new edifices 
of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church and the Broadway 
Tabernacle: the old being “ cheapened and attenuated ” Gothic in 
no wise differentiated from the style of architecture that belongs 
to the Church of England parish; the new, no more indicative of 
the special form of worship followed by the worshipers within, 
but, at least in the use of ornament and brighter colors, suggesting 
the query as to whether the new church of Dr. Parkhurst shows 
“a change in the outlook of Presbyterians on the world,” and the 
new Broadway Tabernacle a similar change in Congregationalism, 
Applying his test to the new Broadway Tabernacle Mr. De Kay 
writes: ‘ 


“At the east end is a great tower for Sunday-school and other 
parochial work which vies in height with the lofty buildings near 
it. The church itself has more decorative detail outside than the 
old building, and there is a more cheerful note in the light-colored 
stone employed; but it does not assert itself at once and distinct- 
ively asachurch. Rather does one pause and question what it 
may signify, and try to decipher whether, being a house of wor- 
ship, it is a Christian house; and if Christian, what may be the 
special denomination or sect to which its flock belongs. 

“Vaguely one realizes that certain decorative details suggest a 
late but not flamboyant French Gothic, while the whole building 
has a faint flavor of the Orient. The great annex rising at the 
east seems an overgrown central tower such as soars above the 
transepts—until one discovers the real transepts farther west! 
With the usefulness of this tower we have nothing to do, being 
only concerned with the question, how far our churches express in 
their exterior the main purpose for which they exist and the pecu- 
liar doctrines of their congregations. Here are flying buttresses, 
rose windows, pinnacles, and crockets, traditionally the signs of 
ecclesiastical buildings since the twelfth century, but space is lack- 
ing to thenorth and east to give the building dignity. The archi- 
tects have done their best to meet the problem of a terribly cir- 
cumscribed area with tall apartment buildings round about. Yet 
one asks whether the building expresses at all any cardinal thought 
connected with Congregationalism.” 


We can not expect a simple, homogeneous style of architecture 
in religious buildings, says Mr. De Kay, in communities like ours, 
where all the peoples of the earth tend to flow together; but we 
may perhaps find that out of the present effort for freedom from 
conventions we shall arrive at “a more perfect expression in the 
building of the ideas at bottom of the sect, denomination, faith, or 
religion to which the structure belongs.” To quote: 


“Old Trinity, Grace, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and a host of 
other churches in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, testify 
to the power of Gothic even at this late date in capturing the pref- 
erences of congregations. On the other hand, there is a move- 
ment away from Gothic nowadays, as if that stvle of architecture 
no longer satisfied the feelings of congregations. Is this mere 
restlessness, or does it correspond to some inner push? Or is it 
merely reaction from the brainless use of Gothic like the babble 
of an empty bore? Broadway Tabernacle and Dr. Parkhurst’s. 
new church are merely late and conspicuous examples. At Bos- 
ton, the great innovator, H. H. Richardson, went back to a richer 
form of the Romanesque for Trinity Church, and at Philadelphia ~ 
the able architect Le Brun used Renaissance ideas for the Catho- 
lic Cathedral—dome, square, transepts, engaged Corinthian col- 
umns, a sculptured architrave, and a classic pediment above the 
porch. The Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York is an- 
other example of avoidance of Gothic, a harking back to Roman- 
esque in the spirit of Richardson, and a determination to put more 
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NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Showing Renaissance ideas in its architecture. 


color into exterior and interior than was undertaken by our archi- 
tects of religious buildings half 
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of architecture, adapted from public buildings in Haarlem and 
Leyden, erected at the beginning of the seventeenth century; the 
rich treatment of roofs and walls responds to a modern demand 
for the picturesque. Perhaps we are on the threshold of a new 
era in ecclesiastical architecture, when one congregation will not 
copy another as one man copies another man’s coat, but the archi- 
tect will be asked to say something to the point which can not be 
misunderstood by believers.” 





RELATION OF THE ‘‘HISTORIC CHRIST” TO 
THEOLOGY. 


T is manifest that the Christian religion, which claims to be the 
fullest and purest of religions, must have the fullest and purest 

of theologies, says Emma Marie Caillard in The Contemporary 
Review (London). Yet as the ages change, this theology must 
change with them. The “historic Christ” remains a fixed image 
in the four gospels; but to be living, theology must deal with such 
fundamental principles as can be harmonized and developed in ac- 
cordance with the spiritual growth, intellectual culture, ethical and 
scientific advancement of successive periods. Hence not history, 
as embodied in the letter of the Scriptures, but experience, is the 
best guide to theological truth, and experience is only partially 
enshrined in the history of the past; it is a present and a future 
source of knowledge. St. Paul, 





a century or more ago...... 





“These are straws that show 
a current which is running to- 
ward greater freedom from con- 
ventions in the architecture of 
churches. There isa new spirit 
abroad for the outward expres- 
sion as there is for the limita- 
tions within which faith was 
confined. Gropingly, it may 
bé, and fettered by traditions in 
building which affect architects 
much more profoundly than con- 
gregations, the sense of mankind 
is beginning to realize that arch- 
itecture is a mode of expression 
of the human soul, and should 
be articulate and to the point. 
One of the few modern archi- 
tects who felt the need of ex- 
pressing something in his de- 
signs was H. H. Richardson. 











continues this writer, saw this 
fact when he spoke of knowing 
Christ in the flesh and knowing 
Christ in the spirit. The former 
was the human Christ, the latter 
the divine Christ. But besides 
the racial experiences as shown 
in the vicissitudes of past or 
present history, there must exist 
anecessary insight by which 
these experiences are read and 
gathered. This necessary in- 
sight belongs to the Christian 
consciousness, collective and in- 
dividual, and by this, she urges, 
the only reliable facts of re- 
ligion can be formulated, and 
the only true theology arrived at. 

The first point emphasized 














He may be said to have started 
the new spirit of dissatisfaction 
with such empty forms as we 
used to import from the Euro- 
pean past, often without so 
much as a pretense, to adapt 
them to our times, our community, our climate, our habits. That 
we are in this epoch of transition must be clear from our mistakes 
as well as our partial successes. A new spirit in the social and 
political organization, a change in perspective in our view of the 
divine, and the fuller understanding of man’s relation to the world 
under his feet and the world about him, must in time affect all the 
arts—even that most conservative one, architecture. Especially 
empty of thought and feeling have been the transfers and mod- 
ifications toward a fancied simplicity of which Gothic has been the 
victim until a regular revolt has occurred.” 


NEW BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW 
YORK. 
“One asks whether the building ex- 
presses at all any cardinal thought 
connected with Congregationalism.” 


The new movement, continues Mr. De Kay, is naturally very far 
from clear-cut and distinct in its purpose, but two features can be 
distinguished, namely : 


“One... isa lighter, gayer, gladder use of color, possibly the 
unconscious reflection of a happier and saner view of man’s rela- 
‘tion to the past and future; the other being a decided tendency 
toward larger, costlier, and more complicated buildings reflecting 
modern comfort and Juxury. Observe the church built by Robert 
W. Gibson for the oldest New York parish, the Collegiate Dutch 
Reformed, on West End Avenue and Seventy-sixth Street. Here 
the site, narrow enough for what was needed, has been utilized for 
church, chapel, and school. Reminiscent of Holland is the style 











by this writer is that theology 
advances in clearness and coherency by successive stages. In this 
advance it must necessarily pass through many rudimentary and 
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COLLEGIATE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
Reminiscent of Holland of the seventeenth century; the “rich treatment of 
roofs and walls responds to a modern demand for the picturesque.” 
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imperfect processes of development and exhibit defects, weak- 
nesses, and perversions such as are unavoidable in ages of dark- 
ness. Christian theology must indicate its claims to superiority 
by the vitality with which it surmounts and the expansiveness with 
which it outgrows these imperfections. The writer applies this 
rule to the account of Christ given in theology. The history of 
Christ is important, but the center of theological gravity can no 
longer be in history. History must now henceforth take the sec- 
ond place. A new point of view must be seized. This leads her 
to cite St. Paul’s teaching about ignoring Christ “after the flesh ” 
in order more clearly and intimately to know Him after the spirit; 
z.é., to seek to know Christ by the personal and collective con- 
sciousness, rather than by the written word. 

There is vast and important advancement implied in this transi- 
tion, this change of our point of view. The Church of Christ may 
shrink from making the plunge, just as the disciples felt sorrow 
and terror at the prospect of losing their earthly teacher. But 
the divine Christ is only known to the spiritual perception. She 
continues: 


“This is the direction in which we are being carried. This is 
the real inner meaning of the transition which is taking place, the 
establishment of a deeper, wider, more practical, more fearless 
spirituality. Does the Church of Christ shrink from committing 
herself too boldly to this new point of view? Does she still cling 
to the outward prop of material evidence? If so, all that can be 
said is that Christians of the present day are feeling what the first 
disciples felt when the Lord whom they had known under earthly 
conditions, the Lord who could be seen, touched, and heard, was 
about to pass away from them. Sorrow and terror filled their 
hearts. Sonow sorrow and terror fill the hearts of many because it 
seems to them that the divine Christ is passing away from history, 
and only the human Christ is to be found there. 

“But is this indeed so strange? Was the divine Christ ever re- 
vealed to any but the spiritual perception? Is it not always true 
that ‘flesh and blood hath not revealed [him] to us’? Can we ex- 
pect history to do what no other instrument of human research 
can do? If neither physiologist nor psychologist can lay bare the 
soul, nor astronomer find out God, how shall history unseal spirit- 
ual vision? We are asking too much of history, and not enough 
of theology.” 


As history can not unseal spiritual vision, which it requires in- 
sight to apprehend, the politician, scientist, or artist can not inter- 
pret it. Those who have the necessary insight can find their the- 
ology in their own experiences and in that of the race. To 
resume : 


“It is obvious, however, that the insight required for the right 
interpretation of history must depend upon the kind of interpreta- 
tion sought. Thus history has its direct and evident bearing on 
ethics, politics, art, science, and theology. It would not be of 
much use to set an artist to extract the political interpretation of 
any given historical period, or a politician its significance for 
science. 

“Equally futile would be the attempt of politician, man of 
science, or artist as such, to give the theological interpretation. 
For this the insight required is spiritual; and where the event 
recorded, or the characters depicted, are such as to have more 
direct bearing on religion than on any other region of human ex- 
perience, then their interpretation belongs properly to theology 
and to no other science. 

“This is not to say that theology can make no mistake or put 
forth no exorbitant claims. It is simply to accord what is ac- 
corded without question to every other science—viz., the first right 
to be heatd within its own domain. That domain is not historical 
criticism, nor antiquarian research. It is the observation, coordi- 
nation, and interpretation of religious experience, racial and indi- 
vidual. Clearly the facts of this experience are not solely or even 
chiefly to be gathered from history. But they are to be found 
there; nay, to those who are gifted with the necessary insight, 
they stand forth in overwhelming clearness.” 


This necessary insight, she maintains, is a sort of unwritten 
witness to us, a fifth gospel, outweighing in authenticity and com- 
pleteness the testimony of the four written Gospels. 
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A REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 


NE of the pleasing signs of the times, says Mr. John §, 
Banks, a writer in Zhe London Quarterly Review, is the 
revival of interest in Christian mysticism, evidenced by an extens- 
ive literature. This, as he points out, is in keeping with the ideal- 
ist reaction in philosophy now in full swing, and “ proves that 
spiritual religion has attraction and power in our days.” For, 
whatever the defects and mistakes of mysticism, “its influence on 
the whole,” he maintains, “has been on the side of what is most 
spiritual in religion.” While St, John is regarded as peculiarly 
the apostle of Christian mysticism, the writer points out that the 
mystic teaching of Plato, who was “all but a canonized saint in 
the medieval Church,” has also had an immense influence upon 
Christian thought. Mr. Banks gives the following description of 
Christian mysticism : 


“ While there has never been a separate church or community of 
mystics, there has never been a church or age without them. In 
days of lifeless formalism, sterile orthodoxy, and abounding world- 
liness they have been witnesses to religion as an inner divine life 
in man. They are known by their ways of quiet contemplation, 
their breathings after divine communion, their sinking of the indi- 
vidual and self in the divine life. The affinity of man with God is 
their starting-point, union with God their goal. Even to the best 
of the school the subjective side of Christianity—the new birth 
and inner life of the Spirit—is more than the objective work of 
atonement and redemption; Christ in us is more than Christ for 
us. Here we touch upon the most serious defect of the entire 
movement. Otherdefects, altho real, are oftenexaggerated. The 
love of ecstasy and vision, the trend to theosophy and pantheism, 
are after all occasional, not normal. Jacob Behmen was perhaps 
more theosophist than mystic, but there is only one Jacob Behmen. 
The pantheistic tendency is almost as rare, and is more in words 
than fact. True mysticism holds a moral, not an essentials union 
with God; itnever amounts to sameness of being or essence. The 
truth of the divine immanence, so much in evidence in our day, is 
the very heart of mysticism. God in nature, and chiefly in man, 
is its quest. If we would find God we must seek Him not without 
but within, we must sink into the depths of our own being. 

“The truths which mysticism emphasizes in a one-sided way 
may be said to be the soul of religion—personal likeness to and 
fellowship with God; the elements which it neglects are the body 
of religion. Still, for this earthly life the soul and the body need 
each other. Certainly we prefer the spiritual to the intellectual 
and ecclesiastical one-sidedness ; but neither is good. The mys- 
tic is largely independent of Church and Scripture, of creed and 
rite. He is in direct touch with God. He owns.no other depend- 
ence. A noble and yet a perilous theory, too daring and ethereal 
‘for sinful man beneath the sky.?...... 

“The ideas of poverty of spirit, self-renunciation, and cross- 
bearing, the Kingdom of God within, the vanity of worldly good, 
saving the life by losing it—all prominentin the Synoptic teaching 
—are among the primary mystic doctrines. St. John is rightly 
regarded as the apostle of this school. The prologue of his Gos- 
pel, with its creative ‘Word,’ who is the dife and light of men, is the 
text of endless exposition. . . . The life, light, and love, which 
constantly recur in John’s Gospel and Epistle, are watchwords of 
mysticism.” 


But St. Paul, says the writer, is also a true mystic—“ a plain in- 
dication where the heart of Christianity lies.” We read further: 


“The mystics treat of the deepest things of the human soul and 
Christian experience. They come with no external authority. 
They are justified or condemned by the message they bring. Their 
appeal is especially to those who aspire to the perfect Christian 
life, and the appeal is not without response. Mysticism has done 
much in counteracting low ideals, in stimulating the best instincts 
of Christian souls. It has helped to make many great saints. 
‘Man can not live by bread alone.’ Bread is good and necessary. 
Forms and rites are helpful and necessary in religion; but they are 


_ only means to an end, and they are useful in so far as they serve 


the end, leading us from the seen and temporal to the unseen and 
eternal, which is the true home of the spirit. In keeping ever to 
the front the spiritual content of Christianity we are rendering the 
best service to religion and our fellow men.” 


. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S HOPE FOR RUSSIA. 


HAT the tocsin of revolution is the knell 6f autocracy is the 
substance of an article by P. Kropotkin in Zhe Nineteenth 
Century (London), as he reviews the past year’s events in Russia’s 
struggle for freedom. As Count Witte smiles, and, according to 
the last published news from Europe, rubs his hands and congrat- 
ulates his Government that the financial condition of the country 
is good, thousands are dying at the barricades in Moscow, and 
all the smooth promises embodied in the numberless manifestoes 
jssued from Tsarskoe Selo are being fulfilled by Cossack drago- 
nades. In St. Petersburg a sign that is hopeful for the revolu- 


- tionaries is the fact which reaches us through the despatches that 
the infantry have joined the movement for liberty and are firing on 
the Cossacks. 


Thus events themselves emphasize Prince Kro- 
potkin’s declaration 
that the revolution 
has come in earnest. 





The Government 
alone, he says, is 
bind. -to.--it To 
quote: 


“To say that Rus- 
sia has begun her 
great revolution is no 
longer a metaphor or 
a prophecy; it isa 
fact. And one is 
amazed to discover 
how history repeats 
itself: not in the 
events, of course, 
but in the psychol- 
ogy of the opposed 
forces. The govern- 
ing class, at any rate, 
have learned noth- 
ing. 
incapable of under- 
standing the real sig- 
nificance of events 
which are screened 
from their eyes by 
the artificiality of 
their surroundings. 
Where a timely 
yielding, a frank, 
open-minded recog- 
nition of the neces- 
sity of new forms of 
life would have 
spared the country 
torrents of blood, they make concessions at the last moment, al- 
ways in a half-hearted way, and always with the secret intention of 
soon returning to the old forms. Why have they massacred at 
least 25,000 men during these ten months, when they had to rec- 
ognize in October what they refused to recognize in December 
last?” 











PRINCE SERGIUS TROUBETSKOI, 


A Constitutionalist leader whose aim was to de- 
fend Russia alike from the anarchy of the mob and 
the misrule of the bureaucracy. He died in St. 
Petersburg several weeks ago, and his loss is keenly 
felt in the present crisis. 


Universal suffrage, he avers, is bound to come in Russia and 
Poland, and its advent can not be prevented or delayed by the 
blind indifference of the St. Petersburg bureaucracy. He con- 
tinues : 


“Why do they continue repression and provoke new massacres, 
when they will have to recognize in a few months hence universal 
suffrage as the basis of representative government in Russia, and 
the legislative autonomy of Poland as the best, the only possible 
means for keeping the two countries, Russia and Poland, firmly 
linked together, just as they were compelled, after having set all 
the country on fire, to recognize that the honest recognition of 
Finland’s autonomy was the only means of maintaining her bonds 
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with Russia? But no, they will not recognize what is evident to 
every one as soon as he frees himself from the fools’ paradise at- 
mosphere of the St. Petersburg bureaucracy.” 

The present condition of affairs, as we learn from the latest de- 
spatches, quite warrants the tone in which this patriotic Russian 
expresses his forecast of events. Thus he declares that the soldiers 
are being won over to 
sympathy with the strik- 
ers, that the “Black 
Gangs” of the reaction- 
ary party are likely to be 
also affected with the rev- 
olutionary spirit, and jac- 
querie is raising its dread- 
ful head among the pea- 
sants. Inhisown words: 





“The two forces which 
hitherto have played the 
leading part in ‘the revo- 
lution—namely, the work- 
ingmen in the towns, fra- 
ternizing with the younger 
‘intellectuals,’ and _ the 
peasants in the country 
—have displayed such a 
wonderful unanimity of 
action, even where it was 
not concerted before- 
hand, and such a reluct- 
ance from useless blood- 
shed, that we may be sure 
of their ultimate victory. 
The troops have already been deeply impressed by the unanimity, 
the self-sacrifice, and the consciousness of their rights displayed 
by the workmen in their strikes ; and now that the St. Petersburg 
workmen have begun to approach in a spirit of straightforward 
propaganda those who were enrolled in the ‘Black Gangs,’ that 
other support of autocracy will probably soon be dissolved as well. 
The main danger lies now in that the statesmen, enamored of 
‘order’ and instigated by timorous landlords, might resort to mas- 
sacres for repressing the peasant rebellions, in which case retalia- 
tion would follow to an extent and with consequences which no- 
body could foretell.” 





DR. SOUVORINE, 


Editor of the NMovoye Vremya, the only St. 
Petersburg daily that is permitted to appear un- 
interruptedly. 


This tendency toward unanimity in the Russian revolutionaries 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the past year, he declares; 

















BADLY MATCHED. 


How will the journey end? 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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autocracy is wounded to the death and victory is assured to those 
who are fighting for the rights of man. He concludes: 

“The first year of the Russian revolution has already proved 
that there is in the Russian people that unity of thought without 
which no serious change in the political organization of the coun- 
try would have been possible, and that capacity for united action 
which is the necessary condition of success. One may already be 
sure that the present movement will be victorious. The years of 
disturbance will pass, and Russia will come out of them a new 
nation; a nation owning an unfathomed wealth of natural re- 
sources, and capable of utilizing them; ready to seek the ways for 
utilizing them in the best interest of all; a nation averse to blood- 
shed, averse to war, and ready to march toward the higher goals 
of progress. One of her worst inheritances from a dark past, 
autocracy, lies already mortally wounded, and will not revive; and 
other victories will follow.” 


ATTEMPTS TO RECONCILE GERMANY AND 
ENGLAND. 


O bitter has become the feeling against Germany in England 

that it has aroused certain “ well-intentioned people,” as Zhe 
Times pityingly calls them, to hold meetings “for the promotion 
of more friendly relations” between the two countries. These 
meetings have set a ripple of comment going through the German 
and British newspapers on the causes of the supposed hastility. 
At one of these peace meetings, held in Caxton Hall, in Lon- 
don, “two resolutions,” we are informed, “were passed, the first 
expressing the conviction of the meeting that there was no antag- 
onism between the interests of the two nations, and affirming that 
the great bulk of the English people felt cordial friendship and 
respect for the German people; while a second announced the 
formation of an Anglo-German Friendship Committee and called 
for the public support of the movement.” The London. 7imes 
enumerates many ties that unite Germans and English in science, 
art, and commerce, and concludes as follows: 


“In these circumstances it may be asked what useful purpose 
will be served by meetings like that of yesterday, or by such a 
body as the Anglo-German Friendship Committee? If they can 
remind Englishmen of the extent of our intellectual debt to Ger- 
many, and of the real community of thought and feeling which 
exists to a large extent between us, so much the better. Butas 
we have already indicated, we do not think that most Englishmen 
need to be reminded of such things. They are quite aware of them 
and quite ready to be friends with the German people. It is not 
as regards the German nation that they have any misgivings, but 
as regards the German Government. Our official relations with 
that Government are, as Lord Avebury was able to state yesterday 
on Lord Lansdowne’s authority, perfectly correct and friendly. 
The British people is content to see them so, and has no wish that 
they should assume a iess satisfactory character. It would be 
glad, on the contrary, to see them become more cordial, but it 
makes no secret as to the indispensable condition of such increased 
. cordiality.” 


On the other hand, the Continental Correspondenz (Berlin) crit- 
icizes The Times for this somewhat invidious distinction which it 
makes between the attitudes of the German Government and of the 
German people toward Great Britain. It intimates in the follow- 
ing paragraphs that Zhe 7zmes is employing its “ fruitful fancy” 
to “sow discord between England and Germany” by daily lies. 
We read: 


“The several demonstrations made recently by English associa- 
tions in favor of good relations between Great Britain and Ger- 
many have naturally had an excellent effect. But the friendly 
comments with which a large portion of the English press accom- 
panied these manifestations were still more sympathetically re- 
ceived; for the press in England has so great an influence that 
a change in the attitude of the press may be taken as synonymous 
with a change in the opinion of the nation. ; 

“Of course Zhe Times forms an exception. Its rdle for a now 
considerable period has been to sow discord between England and 
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Germany. This paper certainly devoted a few friendly words to 
the demonstrations, but in order to destroy the favorable impres- 
sion as soon as possible it sought to draw a distinction between the 
German people and the German Government. The German nation 
was well intentioned toward England, but the German Govern. 


- ment was engaged in intriguing against Great Britain, as witness 


the Morocco affair....... 

“ Since that time more thana year has gone by, but matters have 
not altered ; neither the opinion of the German Government nor 
the attitude of 7he Times, whose fruitful fancy still daily brings 
fresh lies against Germany into the world. There is, however, 
ground for hoping that these children of the city organ will in fu- 
ture receive scant favor at the hands of the English people, and 
that despite all the endeavors of Ze 7imes such friendly relations 
will be established between England and Germany as ought to 
exist between two nations that are not only allied in race, but have 
often shed their blood on the battlefield fighting together against 
a common foe.” 


There is nothing for Germany and England to squabble about, 
jauntily says the London Dadly News, any more than America 
and Germany should be set by the ears through the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Politicians in the two countries may fight over their oppos- 
ing interests, but an enlightened democratic feeling will preclude 
such dissensions. Thus: 


“What is there to quarrel about? . . . It is a question which, 
being put, dissipates this atmosphere of suspicion. There are not 
two other first-rate Powers whose interests are in less essential 
conflict than the interests of Germany and Great Britain. It may 
be true that the rulers of Germany dream of an oversea empire 
and that they find Great Britain in the way. But they find the 
Monroe Doctrine still more in the way, and there is no suggestion 
of a mortal antipathy between Germany and America being in the 
nature of things. In any case these aspirations concern only poli- 
ticians, and the way to cut their claws is to educate the democra- 
cies of the two countries, to maké:them realize iiow many interests 
they have in common, and to bring them into closer association in 
the way that has been so productive of good results in regard to 
France and England.” 


The Hamburger Nachrichten thinks the British hostility to Ger- 
many is due to the fact that Germany is running England pretty 
hard as a world power, and says that the clashing commercial in- 
terests of the two countries naturally and sufficiently account for 
their inevitable teeling of rivalry. To quote: 


“ Aswe have frequently remarked, the antagonism between Eng- 
land and Germany undoubtedly springs from England’s envy of 
Germany on account of the latter’s commercial competition in 
every quarter of the globe where England has been strongest. 
Since England and Germany have the same interests in the same 
places, at such points they must come into the most violent colli- 
sion as rivals. Perhaps we could mollify this British envy, how- 
ever, if the German press were to show a more submissive attitude 
toward the English press, and Germany were to renounce her pol- 
icy of industrial and maritime development in favor of England. 
We consider it exceedingly foolish, however, for Germany when 
she has established a sphere of influence at any point, to attempt 
the exclusion of English trade. This course, as was said in the 
Kaiser’s recent speech from the throne, is unworthy of Germany. 
Our readers need not to be reminded that we have difficulties. 
enough, in our present political position and in our colonial en- 
terprises, to deter us from a course which would be as stupid as it 
is short-sighted.”— Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 





An Inland Naval School.—The establishment of a mer- 
cantile-marine training-school in Paris excites sarcastic comment 
from Cosmos (Paris), which suggests that sailors ought to be trained 


. in seaports, and by professors who. have some knowledge of mari- 


time things. In reference to the measure providing for the school 
in Paris the writer goes on: 

“We shall not discuss the value of the measure, but, with a goodly 
number of other persons who know something of maritime mat- 
ters, we are absolutely stupefied by the choice of location. 

“It is established at Paris! 


“This is surely an original and unexpected idea. The thought 


. 
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that our future sailors will absorb taste and experience in maritime 
things around the Tuileries basin, in the Champs-Elysées and on 
the boulevards is certainly not bad. 

“But if this plan does not succeed as well as is hoped, for the 
pupils, the professors at least will reap much benefit from it. It 
is more agreeable to live in Paris than at a seaport. 

“ At any rate our Department of Marine seems to be quite dis- 
interested in its selection of instructors; of ten professors, eight 
appear to be quite unacquainted with maritime matters.”— 7vaus- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





LABOR ‘‘ RECOGNIZED” IN THE NEW BRITISH 
CABINET. 


HE effort of the new British premier to make his cabinet 
thoroughly representative of all shades of Liberal opinion 
by including John Burns, the famous labor leader, has seemingly 
failed to placate the workingmen whose sentiments are expressed 
by the Socialist organ /wstice (London). This organ, which rep- 
resents the extreme radical wing of the workingmen, and does not 
believe in any compromise short of the complete socialization of 
the Government, calls Burns’s appointment “the price of apos- 
tasy.” It adds ironically: 


“One ministerial appointment we view with supreme satisfac- 
tion. It is doubtful if any one of Mr. John Burns’s warmest 
friends is more gratified by his accession to office than we are. 
At last our condemnation of his betrayal of his class stands fully 
and clearly justified by this crowning act of treachery. Brazenly 
and unashamed, he puts the seal upon his treason, and accepts the 
reward of his recreancy. ... As a ‘labor leader,’ John’s career 
has closed with his acceptance of the handsome Judas bribe his 
Liberal paymasters have now given him.” 


In another article the same paper says: 


“While we can not but rejoice that Burns should have at last 
received the price of his apostasy, and that in the sight of all men, 
so that all may know him for what he is, it is impossible not to 
feel the pity of it all. What a sorry ambition for a man with 
Burns’s opportunities, to be one of the crowd of Liberal time- 
servers and office-holders, when he might have owned and gratified 
a much worthier and nobler ambition! He might have been the 
leader of a great, strong-united, militant working-class party. 
Such a position would have been worthy of the ambition of any 
man devoted to the people’s cause. But that position can never 
now be filled by John Burns. It will devolve on some other, pos- 
sessed of a greater sense of honor and truth and duty, and with 
greater loyalty and devotion to the cause of his class. As for 














THE WRECKER. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s réle in politics, — Westminster Gazette (London). 
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Burns, he has decreed his own damnation, and the working-class 
movement is now well rid of him.” 


Vorwarts (Berlin), the great Social-Democratic organ of Bebel, 
however, takes a much more moderate view of the appointment, 




















GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH, 


Commander-in-chief of the Salvation Army, who proposes to get “ the landless 
man to the manless land’’ by sending five thousand families of the London poor 
or unemployed to Australia. 


and reflects upon the immense amount of good Burns can do for 


the poor in his new position. It observes: 


“The surprise appointment in this Ministry is that of John Burns 
as President of the Board of Local Government, altho every one 
anticipated that Burns would some day sit in the Cabinet. Bebel 
foretold this at the International Socialist Congress at Amsterdam 
in 1904. Burns is the first member of the Labor party to take a 
seatin the English Ministry. The Labor members of Parliament, 
Burt and Broadhurst, were merely Under-Secretaries of State. 
Burns is a strong man and might doa great deal for the Labor 
party as President of the Board of Local Government. He has 
practically charge of the poor, the unemployed, local sanitation, 
and the housing of the poor. . . . He hasmore power than almost 
any other Minister through systematic effort and active reforms 
to promote trade unions. But Mr. John Burns is merely a Liberal 
Minister ina Liberal Cabinet, and is under the influence of his 
colleagues. He will do nothing startling. Nothing of the kind is 
to be expected from him. He isa good fellow and quite incor- 
ruptible, but he has nothing of the Socialist left in him now except 
the name. . . . He is older than he was, calmer, cooler, and— 
more ambitious. Ambition is become his ruling passion.” 


Some of Mr. Burns’s critics are recalling a remark he once made 
to the effect that no man was worth more than £500 a year, and 
then they ask him the rather embarrassing question how it is that 
he is now accepting four times that sum. LJova’s Weekly News 
(London), a paper much read by the laboring classes throughout 
England, deprecates such methods of attack, however, and says: 


“It is distinctly mischievous to treat his inclusion in the Cabinet 
from the purely personal point of view, as so many writers have 
done. Mr. Burns no doubt to some extent owes his appointment 
to the energy which he has displayed for so many years in the dis- 
cussion of public matters. But it means more than this: it isa 
recognition of the democratic tendencies of the age. This recog- 
nition was shown by the late Mr. Gladstone when he made Mr. 
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Broadhurst an Under-Secretary at the Home Office. The new 
Premier, keeping pace with the march of events, necessarily goes 
a step further, and callsa labor leader into the inner Council of the 
State.” 


The London 77mes rather spitefully refers to recent disclosures 
in London municipal corruption and remarks that Mr. Burns is 
“ personally popular,” but his administration “ will be watched with 
some anxiety, for it is to be feared he will promote what the Local 
Government Board should discourage—more municipal trading.” 
According to the London Morning Leader, the appointment “al- 
most marks an epoch in political history”; but the London Glode 
Says: 

“The most regrettable appointment is that of Mr. John Burns 
as President of the Local Government Board, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. A furious demagogue, with no knowledge of business, and 
with even less of economics, is the last man in the world to be 
placed in such an office, and we can only regard his appointment 
as a cowardly surrender of the interests of the ratepayers all over 
the kingdom to the fears of the new Prime Minister. Weshall be 
anxious to see how he comports himself in what will, we trust, be 
a short tenure of office.* He once declared that no man ought to 
be permitted to earn more than five hundred a year. His present 
salary is two thousand. Will he hand over the superfluous fifteen 
hundred to the Trade Union Funds or to his friends among the 
unemployed?” 


The Pall Mail Gazette thinks that such a nomination is “ only 


a logical recognition of political facts and a just tribute to the 
forceful personality and high character of Mr. Burns himself.” 





POSSIBILITIES OF A EUROPEAN WAR. 


OTH Liberals and Conservatives in England are anxious to 
preserve the European peace, says Sir Charles Dilke, an im- 
portant Liberal leader, writing in the Figaro (Paris). England 
has recently burned her fingers in the Boer War, he adds, and has 
good reason to be united politically in a desire to shun any further 
adventures of the kind. The Triple Alliance is to-day no more 
than a name, and he thinks England is not prepared to fall in with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of an evtente with Germany, with which 
country the relations of England, tho not very cordial, are by no 
means strained to the point of imminent rupture. Russia is not 
likely to plunge into another foreign war at this time, and the mood 
of the United States is that of the peacemaker. Our President, 
he says, has gained “ general, if not universal, approval by his re- 
arrangement of affairs in the Far East, and his reopening of peace- 
ful commercial relations there.” Nevertheless, Sir Charles does 
not disguise his apprehensions as to the possibilities of imminent 
war. Speaking of “an immediate menace of war” he continues: 
“If such a menace exists it originates from the rival ambitions 
of Austria and Italy in the territory adjoining Albania. But the 
relations existing between the two nominal members of the allied 
Central Powers, which were extremely strained in 1904, have re- 
cently been improving. Austria seems to feel no necessity for risk- 
ing a sudden and dangerous movement, and Italy will think twice 
before putting her foot out of her own territory. 
“The danger of the hour is the old danger of the Balkans.” 


He does not think, however, that there are immediate signs of 
an outbreak, unless a climax is reached in the present Austro- 
Hungarian ferment. Both the Balkan danger and the Austro- 
Hungarian menace have their sources in the peculiar conditions of 
that part of Europe, which he describes as follows: 


“These two dangers, which overhang Europe at present, have 
their root in astate of things which admits of no remedy—namely, 
the extraordinary mixture of races, languages, and religions which 
prevails throughout southeast Europe. Such is the turbulence of 
these tribes that each one appeals to foreign nations for aid againzt 
its neighbor. The smallest of these nationalities is further divided 
up between the Western and Eastern Churches. Those who be- 
long to the Eastern Church are cut up into factions through the 






meddling of the Russian Government in religious affairs. These 
factions are divided by mutual detestation and unite only in a 
hatred of Rome.” 


He goes on to say that it is quite impossible to unite such social 
elements under a national government which shall prove satisfac- 
tory to all. He believes that the ambition of Germany adds a 
further complication to the existing confusion. To quote: 


“The political disintegration of the Vlachs, Greeks, and various 
factions of the Albanians amply illustrate what I have said above. 
The Germans also are widely represented in Southeast Europe, 
They are well known to be scattered among the Slav population of 
Bohemia, while Saxonians abound in the mountains adjoining Ru- 
mania. Now if there is one point beyond the frontiers of Ger- 
many upon which the Germans cast longing eyes it is Trieste, an 
Italian city occupied by Austria, altho situated on an Italian sea. 
These Austrian maritime ports on the north of the Adriatic are 
just as much a part of Italy as the shores they face, and the Aus- 
trian navy is largely Italian in speech, altho this does not in any 
way derogate from its fidelity to the Austrian Crown. 

“There is no solution for difficulties of this sort. The future 
will largely depend on the views which the German Emperor takes 
in the matter.” Z7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





WILL THE KAISER CROSS THE RUSSIAN 
FRONTIER ? 


USSIA and Europe are warned in the Kreuz Zettung (Ber- 
lin) that the Emperor William may possibly be compelled 
to intervene in Russia’s distracted condition in order to protect 
the 2,150,000 Germans who are settled in Russian territory. The 
article alluded to is written by Professor Schieman, well known in 
Berlin as the Emperor’s spokesman in this imperial organ. The 
professor takes pains to Jet his readers understand that suchra con- 
tingency as he describes could only occur in case the Russian 
Government were destroyed or rendered incapable of protecting 
the lives and property of its German subjects, as well as of Ger- 
man subjects of the empire residing east of the Prussian frontier. 
This writer says: 


“In Livonia, in the territory nearest to the German line, a gen- 
eral condition of strikes and blockades at present prevails. The 
revolutionaries provide themselves with weapons and are fever- 
ishly toiling in four different factories at the fabrication of small 
arms. 

“The German consulate has been so far under protection, but 
who knows what will happen to-morrow or the day after? Can the 
subjects of the German Empire now residing in Russia be sure 
of their lives and their property? . . . There are 150,000 German 
subjects and 2,000,000 German subjects of Russia at present set- 
tled in that country. The Minister of Marine, in an address be- 
fore the Reichstag, has informed us that more capital is invested 
in Russia by Germans than by traders of any other nationality. 
The amount is reckoned at $1,000,000,000. In brief, the moral 
and material interests of Germany in the reestablishment of order 
in Russia are extraordinarily great.”— 7vauslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


‘“* No greater mistake could be made than to regard Russia as a quantité négli- 
geable because her fleet has been destroyed and because of revolution within,” says 
the Observer (London). ‘“ Without she will always be powerful; and just as 
France emerged from the revolution the first military power in Europe, so, too, 
may Russia.” 


“THEIR disorderly and dirty condition,’ says the Zeitung (Berlin), “is the 
most striking feature of English warships. It is the necessity for pandering to 
the laziness of recruits and the consequences arising therefrom that constitute 
the weakness of the British fleet. It is doubtful if the thickest armor and guns of 
the largest caliber are any compensation.” 


THERE can be no doubt, according to the Bengalee (Calcutta), that Japan’s 
success may well cause grave misgivings to the white races; they have so long 
been under a notion that the world was created for their exclusive benefit, and 
that they are the sole heirs of the whole creation. The Japanese victories have, 
however, given a rude shock to this delusion. But there is no help for it. The 
white races may froth and foam, but they can not resist the onward march of 
Japan. England would be wise in revising her policy in India in the light of this 
sudden but significant awakening of the East. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue LirERARY DiGeEst is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 

“Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Re- 
ligion.” — Louis Wallis. (University of Chicago 
Press.) 

“Christianity and Patriotism.”—Count Leo Tol- 
stoy. (Open Court Publishing Company.) 

“The Dream Child and Other Verses.”— Norma K. 
Bright. (Grafton Press, $1.) 

“ A Guide to the Ring of the Nibelung.”—Richard 
Aldrich. (Oliver Ditson Company, $1.25.) , 

“Eternity of the Earth.” — Daniel K. Tenney. 
(Cantwell Printing Company, Madison, Wis.) 

“The Work of Preaching.” — Arthur S. Hoyt. 
(Macmillan Company, $1.50 net.) 

“The Conquest of Arid America.” — Wm. E. 
Smythe. (Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

“Frederich Schiller.’—Paul Carus. (Open Court 
Publishing Company.) 

“ Songs and Airs.”’--George D. F. Handel. (Oliver 
Ditson Company, $2.50.) 

“Songs and Airs.” — George Frederic Handel. 
(Oliver Ditson Company, cloth, $1.50.) 

“Lay Down Your Arms.”—Martha Von Tilling. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $0.75.) 

“ Lippincott’s New Gazetteer of the World.”—J. B. 
Lippincott Company.) 

“ King Lear.”— William Shakespeare. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, $0.75.) 

“ The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin,.”— 
Albert Henry Smith. (Macmillan Company, $3 net.) 

“The Abolitionists.”.—John F. Hume. (G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, $1.25 net.) 

“The House of a Thousand Candles.”— Meredith 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill Company, $1.50.) 

“ Library of Congress and Report of Superintendent 
of the Library Building and Grounds.” (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

“ Deacon White’s Idees.”—S. W. Brown. (Mayhew 
Publishing Company.) 

“ Russell H. Conwell.”—Floyd W. Tompkins, D.D., 
LL.D. (John C. Winston Company.) 

“ Bureau of American Ethnology.”—W. H. Holmes. 
(Government Ptinting Office.) 

“ Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology.’”—W. H,. Holmes, Chief. (Government Print- 
ing Office.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 


Time. 


By FionA MACLEOD. 
I saw a happy spirit 
That wandered among flowers ; 
Her crown was a rainbow, 
Her gown was wove of hours. 


She turned with sudden laughter, 
I was, but am not now! ‘ 
And as I followed after 
Time smote me on the brow. 
—From The Academy. 


Violet and Myrrh. 


By EpitH M. Tuomas. 


“ There are two cities that bear the names of the odor- 
iferous plants, Ios and Smyrna, violet and myrrh, and 
Homer is said to have been born in one and to have died 
in the other.’’—Plutarch, Life of Sertorius, 

Born in Ios, dead in Smyrna, 
Violets for his dawn of being, 
Myrrh to waft his soul outpassing ! 
(Matters not if in those cities 

He but knew a beggar’s portion, 
Breaking bread of scorn or pity !) 
Thus of Homer runs the legend — 
Legend true to-day, and ever, 

Of each poet since great Homer. 
Such the lot for him commingled: 
Born in Ios, dead in Smyrna; 
Purple-cradled with the violet 





Washing Ginghams and Prints. 


New prints should be washed in 
lukewarm water in which Ivory Soap 
has been dissolved. Avoid much rub- 
bing. Rinse well, wring thoroughly 
and dry quickly, ot in the sun. The 
secret of washing prints so that the 
colors will not fade is in doing it 
quickly and in using Ivory Soap. 


There is no “free”” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


1VORY Ivory Soap 
. ai 994460 Per Cent. Pure 
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Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


The only safe can to have in your cellar for 
furnace ashes. 





By far the most economical can for you to buy. 
First cost may be a little more, but Witt’s will 
last longer than two of any other can. 

Absolutely fire-proof-made of corrugated steel, 
close-fitting lid. Bottom of can is above floor; 
rests on rim only. 


Known by “ WITT’S CAN” stamped in lid and bottom. 
THREE SIZES: No. 1—1534x2s in., No. 2—18xzs in., 
No, 3—20)4xa25 in. 


WITT’S PAIL (5 22d 7 gal.) for ashes and garbage. 


Witt’s Cans and Pails are sold on approval, and not one 
has ever been returned by the purchaser. Write us for name 
of dealer in your town who sells ‘* Witt’s.” 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. K, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Unto him the light is ushered ; 
And for him the light declineth 


Lapped in myrrh and incense-wafted. 


Such the splendor he inherits 


Earth for him holds naught of common 


Tho between his morn and even 


He from door to door should wander, 


Breaking bread of scorn or pity! 
Like the blind Mzonian Father, 
Like our Sire of Song Immortal, 
Every poet since great Homer 
Hath a heaven-greeted entrance 
And a royal proud outpassing : 


Myrrh and violet for his birthright, 


Costly bitter-sweet his portion,— 
Born in Ios, dead in Smyrna! 


—From The Reader Magazine (Jan.). 





Bon Voyage. 


By Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 


Child of a line accurst 
And old as Troy, 

Bringer of best and worst 
In wild alloy— 

Light, like a linnet first, 
He sang for joy. 


Thrall to the gilded ease 
Of every day, 

Mocker of all degrees 
And always gay, 

Child of the Cyclades 
And of Broadway— 


Laughing and half divine 
The boy began, 


Drunk with a woodland wine 


Thessalian : 
But there was rue to twine 
The pipes of Pan. 


Therefore he skipped and flew 


The more along, 
Vivid and always new 
And always wrong, 
Knowing his only clue 

A siren song. ; 


Careless of each and all 
He gave and spent: 
Feast or a funeral 
He laughed and went, 
Laughing to be so small 
In the event. 


Told of his own deceit 
By many a tongue, 

Flayed for his long defeat 
By being young, 

Lured by the fateful sweet 
Of songs unsung— 


Knowing it in his heart, 
But knowing not 

The secret of an art 
That few forgot, 


He played the twinkling part 


That was his lot. 


And when the twinkle died, 


As twinkles do, 

He pushed himself aside 
And out of view : 

Out with the wind and tide 
Before we knew. 


—From Scribner's Magazine (Jan.). 


The Answer. 


By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
* Proof,” asks the Soul, “that that which is shall be? 


That which was not, persist eternally? 
Faith fails before «he mortal mystery.” 


Yet more miraciflous miracle were this : 


The mortal, dreaming immortality ; 
The finite, framing forth Infinity ; 


The shallow, lightly plumbing the Abyss ; 


Ephemeral lips, creating with a Kiss; 
The transient eye, fixed on Eternity! 


—From The Century (Dec.). 
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Economy that counts—The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 

makes a ton of the cheapest grade of coal, yield the same amount of heat 

as a ton of the most costly. Burns coal, gas, smoke and a//—doesn’t 

leave even a clinker; insuring perfect cleanliness and the cheapest heat 

on earth! Read what R. Broughton, M. D., of Dr. Broughton’s Sanitarium, 
Rockford, Ill., writes to our Rockford agent. His is strong evidence — 


**T unqualifiedly endorse the Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace as the best furnace 
of which I have knowledge. I have proven that the expense per room of heating one 
house with an Underfeed is less than one-half of that in another similar building heated 
by a furnace in which the coal is shoveled on top of the fire. The Underfeed 
is easy to operate, works well with any soft coal and is entirely free 
from smoke and gaseous odors.’’ 





















_ You do not have to coaa the Underfeed, nor to fuss with 
it. It burns freely and easily, right side up—the rational 
way. Strong in construction, Fully guaranteed. 

Heating plant and services of our Engineering Department abso 
lutely FREE. Let us send you FREE our UNDERFEED book 
and fac-simile voluntary letters, proving fully every claim we 
make. Don’t delay—write to-day—and please give name of 
local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 304 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Dealers are invited to write for our 

i: Aa very attractive proposition. 
UNDERFEED * 
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A car embodying all the latest structural features, but at every point re- 
fined to Rambler simplicity. 

Motor, four cylinder vertical, 35-40 horse power. 

Sliding gear transmission, double chain drive. 

Absolutely noiseless, speedy and powerful. 

A strictly modern conception with the familiar Rambler one hand speed 
control. 

Our catalog, or agents in all leading cities, will give you full information. 

Both are at your service. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Company 
Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis., U. S. A. 
BRANCEES: 
Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco, 10thand Market Sts. 
: New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. 


Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. 
Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad Street. 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway. 


























Never Soils or Spoils 


DAY'S White Paste 


It’s the paste that sticks, 
but doesn’t leave a sticky 
look. It’s always ready in 
our Handy Paste Jar, for 


Office or Home 
or Photos. Pasting is a 
pleasure when done so 
easily, cleanly and well. 
Sample Sent Free 
EB your deale: get Day’s. 






25e. jar, 15e. jar, or in bulk. 


DIAMOND PASTE CO., 80 Hamilton St., Albany, N. Y. 











ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 


gents, 100 Engraved Announcements, in Round Hand Script, 


Engraved Wedding Invitations 


100 Engraved Invitations, in Round Hand Script, $7.50 

ditional hundreds, per 100, $2.50. 

To introduee our Mail Order Department we make the 

Special Offer of Engraved Visiting Cards, 100 Cards and 

Plate, $1.10. Our line of wedding samples, also monogram 
stationery, sent free. We prepay all express charges. 

BICKNELL & CO., - 76 State Street, Chicago 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 
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Song of the Storm-Petrel. 


By Maxim Gorky. 
Translated by George Jeshurun. 


Between the ocean and the thunder, 
Between black clouds and the gray water, 
Speeds and floats and sweeps the petrel, 
Before the storm, before the wildness— 
Harbinger and mad foreboding. 


Now he flouts the black sea-water, 

Now he stabs into the cloud-ranks, 
Hiurling on them cries defiant, 

Cnies of war and tempest madness, 
Cries of rage and white-hot passion, 
And high strains of triumph battle 
Upward through his storm-born crying. 


Hark the moaning gulls around him, 
Hark their shuddering calls of terror 

At his fearful fighting pean. 

Fain, fain they are to sink and hide them 
Far below the rush and wildness 

Down to utter dark and quiet 

In the caverned ocean shelter, 

While the frailest soul, the penguin, 
Hides and flutters, weakly yearning 

For the rocks to fall and hide him. 


But the one free soul, the petrel, 
Floats unharmed above the chaos, 
Gray with anger, stanch with raging, 
While the darkness, growing blacker, 
Hangs above the sea-flung mountains, 
And the topmost, ever madder, 

Leap and dash in frenzied laughter, 
Toss their curses as to welcome 

Crash and hurricane and lightning. 


Listen to the rolling whirlwind, 
Striving for the sea’s uprooting. 

Now he grasps with rage titanic 

One vast shrieking hell of water, 
Dashing it upon the sea-rocks, 

Where it sinks with one vast moaning 
In a grave of tearful whiteness. 


And the petrel in the cloud-heights, 
The one rival of the lightning, 
Scatters down his splendid crying, 
Drawing from the very danger 
Urge and will to cry forever. 


There he’s laughing like a demon, 
Like a god of all the tempest, 
Laughing, calling, crying, sobbing, 
At the clouds that strive to veil him, 
Laughter mingles with his sobbing 
At the storm-wind’s futile anger. 
He the demon, wily, subtle, 

He hath long heard weaker singing, 
Something tells him not forever 
Can the glorious sun be hidden. 
Not forever, not forever. 


—From The Cosmopolitan (Jan.). 





The Mushroom Gatherer. 


By WILFRED WILSON GIBSON. 
We rose an hour before the blink of day, 
And with brown osier baskets took our way 
O’er pastureland and paddock, glinting gray 
With twilit dews that plashed about our feet. 


Before me through the fleecy mist she went, 

And ever and anon her body bent 

To gather milk-white mushrooms, dew-besprent, 
That huddled close to wait the noonday heat. 


She plucked the little domes with fingers deft, 

And tenderly the nestling buttons reft 

From their green, cozy beds; and right and left 
She strayed to glean the meadows’ snowy spoil, 


By drowsy sheep and dewy-breathing beast 

She moved; nor from her aching labor ceased 

Till dawn’s pale glory shivered up the East, 
When, laden with the harvest of her toil, 


Her brown hands resting on her lissom hips 
She stood a moment, where the meadow dips 
Breathing the dawn with silent, parted lips 

That with their dewy drinking glowed more red. 


As o’er the bleak wold’s edge the young sun leapt 
And waked a world that hapt in vapor slept, 
Into the dawn with eager feet she stepped, 

Her basket poised upon her lifted head, 
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It tells all about the Ostermoor Mattress 
illustrations. 





SIZES AND PRICES $ 
2 ft. 6in. wide, 25 Ibs. $8.35 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. -00 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 ft. 6 in. wide. 45 Ibs. 15.00 
All 6 ft. 3 inches long 
Express Charges Prepaid 
In two parts 50c. extra, 
Mattress shipped day 
check is received. 


















Send your name on a postal s 


a We have prepared a handsome 
136-Page bookK—we will mail it free on request — 


in detail with 200 


It describes how hair mattresses are made and = 
where the hair comes from—you should know this before you sleep “= 
on it. The Ostermoor starts clean, stays clean—starts comfortable, 
Stavs comfortable a life-time without remaking. 

Send for the book to-day, and we will send you the name 
of the dealer in your vicinity who sells the genuine Ostermoor 
and will not attempt to defraud you with a substitute. 
genuine Ostermoor has the familiar trade mark in red and black 
sewn on the end of the mattress. 
your money after 30 nights’ free trial, where we have no agent. 
Write for the book before you buy anywhere—then you'll know “what's what.” 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 119 Elizabeth St., New York 

Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Oo., Ltd., 


Every 
We sell by mail, and refund 


Montreal. 
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Second Point: The Smith Pre- 
mier. Typewriter — equipped 
with a Bi-Chrome ribbon— 
writes in two colors or changes 
from copy to record ‘at a touch 
of a lever, a necessity for indi- 
cating credits or emphasizing 
figures, words or paragraphs. 


THE Smita PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Branch Stores Everywhere. 
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Don't Wait 


to send your order for a Re- 
built Fay-Sholes sen 
until they have all been 

sold. You can order from 
us.by mail just as easily & 
and safely as you 
can deal with your 
home bank. Each 
order gets — 
and careful atten- 
tion. Every ma- 
chine we sell is 
complete with 
cloth cover, 
box of tools 
and an i 
struction@® 
book ready for 
use, and guar- 
anteed 1 year, 
sold only by 
mail direct from the factory, as follows : 

1900 model (sold in 1900 and 1901 for $100.00 each) 
ate ag cash or $37.50 on easy payments. (Very 

ew left. 

1902 model (sold in 1902 and 1903 for $100.00 each) 
now $47.50 cash or $50.00 on easy Lag memes Modern, 
high class, light running, fast and durable, nothing 
better for correspoudence. (Limited number left.) 

1904 model (sold last year for $100.00 each) now 
mage cash or $62.00 on easy payments. Two-color rib- 

m feature, tabulator, and other up-to-date im- 
provements described in special catal e. Whether 
you use one or one hundred typewriters, send for 
catalogue before you order any other machine which 
does less, runs harder and may cost more. 

Write to-day for free sample of writing and illus- 
trated Page book describing each machine, our 
method of shipping typewriters anywhere on 10 
days’ trial, why you save money in orderi 
mail direct, and how you get all your money 
promptly if you are not fully satisfied. 


































Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always_preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’sart. Correct $12 
in every line—always comfortable for 

the horse and rider. Complete cata- to 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 

for men and women, and everything $65 
from ‘*‘ Saddle to Spur.” Address 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 















“ SAVE -THE-HORSE" Spavin Cure 


Registered ind lr, 


Don’t Fire or Blister Your Horse ! Write for book- 
let, also letters from business men and trainers on 
every kind of case, “Save-the-Horse” Perma- 
nently Cures Spavin, Ringbone (except low Ring- 
bone), Curb. Thoroughpin, Splint, Shoe Boil, Wind 
Puff, Injured Tendons and all lameness without scar 
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And as she homeward went my heart kept pace 
With her; and never more, in any place, 
Since I have seen the twilight on her face, 

Shall her heart lack my heart’s companioning. 


For us, while bright against the dusky wood, 
With morn-flushed brow and kindling hair she stood, 
God made the day and saw that it was good; 

And love first taught the laboring heart to sing. 


—From The Spectator (London). 


Since I Died. 


Post WHEELER 


Some near day, in the rain-washed weather, 
They will bring her here in a dress of white, 
And we shall lie and whisper together— 
Ever together by day and night! 


She never knew it—never has guessed it— 
Never has thought that death was a lie! 

Never has dreamed how I kissed it and blessed it— 
But then she will know what it means to die, 


I will show her how not to surrender— 
Never to run with the riot and stir, 

For oh! she will far rather rest in the tender 
Passion a dead man holds for her ! 


—From “ Poems” (Elkin Mathews, London). 





The Eads of the Earth. 


By FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS. 


Oh, lift your feet and follow away 

To the bounds of the dark and the end of the day! 
Heigho! heigho! the Red Winds blow, 

And a flame of a leaf down the road doth go: 

A coal, a spark, that dances away 

Luring and leading you out of the day— 

To the hill that’s black and the sky that’s red, 
And a great white star set low overhead, 

And a little white moon like a twisted thread 
Athrill in the web of the well-wrought red. 


Oh, lift your feet and follow away! 

The Red Winds over your shoulder say : 
** The Ends of the Earth lie far—lie far, 
But close as the hill to the great white star ; 
The Ends of the Earth are fair to find, 

So red with sunset and keen with wind ; 
And the spark of a leaf flees fast before, 
Blowing across the world’s wide floor, 
Red, red, red;—oh, a sharp-blown fire ! 
And luring you on like your heart’s desire! 
Oh, lift your feet and follow away 


To the bounds of the dark and the ends of the day; 


Red, red, red as a flame are they !” 


Heigho ! heigho! The Red Winds blow, 
And the rush of a race to your feet doth go, 
And over the hill and into the sky 

You must follow and follow the chasing cry— 
Follow the spark to the still white star, 

To the Ends of the Earth,— oh, far, so far ! 


At the bounds of the dark and the ends of the day! 


Oh, lift your feet and follow away! 
—From Everybody's Magazine (Dec.). 


Long Purples. 


By ALICE E. GILLINGTON. 
All in Red Shot Coppice when shaws were leafing fair, 
The Woodreeve went down home-along, a bavin of 
furze he bare, 
And in his hand a bonny bunch; he rested as he stood, 
And laid his meadow blossoms on the fence above the 
wood. 


Dark rovers of the Forest these “ Rockyboys” do call, 

And the Island children, “ Kettlecaps,” but the strang- 
est name of all 

The Woodreeve heard from the honeyed lips of her 
who passed him there 

With the May wind, the wind of love, all in her dusky 
hair. 


She gazed at their sweet petals, apassing through the 
. brake ; 
The Woodreeve looked in her sweet face but never a 
word he spake ; 
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speaking, reading, and writing familiarity 
with any or all of the four great living foreign 
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who have not: 7 availed themselves of this 
new marvel of language-study a few fac 
about this system. The coupon below is al 
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tem. 
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Uniform success has marked the experience 
of over half a million people who have ac- 
quired one or more of the foreign languages 
by this marvelous system. Among this im- 
mense number are business and professional 
men and women, students, and all classes of 
wide-awake, intelligent people. Every claim 
we make has been realized by them. Isn’t 
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Mayhap, the charm that lay therewith he did not 
understand 

When he took his bunch o’ purples and laid them in 
her hand. 


But when the Merry Forest lies primrose-lit in spring, 
A-dancing in the May-green glades I heard a maiden 
ok Sing: 

“ Down in Red Shot Coppice when shaws were leafing 


gay, 
I took his bunch of purples and I charmed his heart 
away !” 
—From The Academy (London). 


“” Never Give All the Heart. 


By W. B. YEATS. 


Never give all the heart ; for love 

2 Will hardly seem worth thinking of 
To passionate women, if it seem 
Certain and they never dream 
That it fades out from kiss to kiss. 
For everything that’s lovely is 
But a brief, dreamy, kind delight. 
O never give the heart outright, 
For they, for all smooth lips can say, 
Have given their hearts up to the play, 
And who can play it well enough 
If deaf and dumb and blind with love? 
He that made this knows all the cost, 
For he gave all his heart and lost. 


—From McClure’s Magazine (Dec.). 





Plenty of Room.—A visiting Bishop, in Wash- 
ington, was arguing witha Senator on the desirability 
of attending church. At last he put the question 
squarely : ‘“ What is your personal reason for not at- 
' tending ?”’ 

The Senator smiled in a no-offense-intended way, as 
he replied : “ The fact is, one finds so many hypocrites 
there.’ 

Returning the smile, the Bishop said : 

“Don’t let that keep you away, Senator. There’s 
always room for one more.”— The Saturday Evening 
Post 
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The End in View.—Ex-Senator Lake Jones, of 
Ohio, who is known all over that State asthe “‘ hound 
pup statesman,” from his passionate love of fox hunt- 
ing, recently told the following story, which we take 
from the Philadelphia Ledger: 


“T have an aunt,” said Jones, “ who has most pro- 
nounced ideas of right and wrong, and a rather ex- 
aggerated sense of justice. Nearly thirty’ years ago 
she bought a piece of property from her brother in St. 
Louis. ° 

“Inadozen years the property had quadrupled in 
value. To-day it is worth ten or fifteen times what 
she paid for it. As the value advanced her worry in- 
creased. Finally she mailed hima check for $15,000, 
explaining that she felt that she had not paid him 
what the property was really worth. 

‘He promptly returned it, saying she had paid him 
all he asked for it, and all it was worth at the time 
of the sale. But she wouldn’t take no for an answer, 
and sent it back to him. 

““Now, don’t you know,” laughed Jones, “that 
check has been passing back and forth through the 
mails between our families for the past fifteen years.” 

“ Did it ever fall into your hands, Lake?” asked 
Major Robert Eddy, Jones’s friend of a lifetime, 
smiling meaningly. 

“No,” admitted Jones, half sadly, “not yet.” 





Death of General Haupt. — Gen. Herman 
Haupt, a veteran of the Civil War, anda noted rail- 
way man and engineer, who died suddenly on the thir- 
teenth of last month while on a train between Jersey 
City and Newark, had long been distinguished as the 
oldest graduate of West Point. He was born in Phil- 
adelphia in 1817 and graduated from West Point in 1835. 
At the outbreak of the war he entered the army asa 
colonel, but soon was promoted to brigadier-general 
and subsequently took charge of the Federal railways 
as.chief of the Bureau of United States Military Rail- 


roads. General Haupt was general superintendent 
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and chief engineer and a director of the Pennsylvania 
railroad... An intimate friend of the general, I. N. 
Williams, a lawyer of New York, writes to us as fol- 
lows: 


To him, more than any other, is due the credit 
of correctly divining the movements and purposes of 
Lee’s army before the battle of Gettysburg, and of 
giving the Union army timely notice to prepare for 
the battle. It was he who advised General Meade im- 
mediately after the battle, before Lee had crossec the 
Potomac, to follow him and crush his forces. Meade, 
I believe, said it would take Lee two weeks to builda 
bridge across the river, but General Haupt told him 
that he [Haupt] could do it in four days and that it 
was not fair to assume that Lee could not do what he 
could. I believe it was due to the general’s report of 
the facts to President Lincoln that resulted in General 
Meade being relieved of his command of the troops as 
chief. What he did is clearly set forth in his auto- 
biography, which I have read. I firmly believe that 
General Haupt was one of the great characters of the 
Civil War. 





Ella Rawls Reader, Financier.—Last March 
the newspapers were full of stories about the young 
woman to whom President Morales, of Santo Domin- 
go, was on the point of entrusting his fiscal affairs 
when the United 
States _ intervened. 
It seemed incredible 
that a woman should 
be taking into her 
hands_ the 
cated problems, finan- 








compli- 


cial and political, of 
an embarrassed Gov- 

How this 
Mrs. Ella 
Rawls Reader, came 
within an ace of be- 


ernment. 


woman, 





coming dictator of 
that island republic, 
is told by Juliet Wil- 
bor Tompkins in 
Everybody's Magazine (December) : 




















ELLA RAWLS READER. 


Mrs. Reader had studied the country’s resources 
and laid plans for their development; she had can- 
vassed and provided for the debts, probed the civil 
troubles, and prepared remedies. Training, intelli- 
gence, and hard work had fitted her for the position of 
fiscal agent, and she was ready to earn by further 
strenuous years the twelve million dollars in profits 
that the terms of her bargain promised. She won this 
chance through the success and originality of her ex. 
ploits in Peru; she lost it through the betrayal of her 
confidence. 


President Morales had heard of Mrs. Reader’s suc- 
cess in bringing about peace between two political 
factions in Peru, which threatened to rend the coun- 
try byarevolution. After this work Mrs. Reader was 
about to be made fiscal agent for that republic when 
President Calderon died, which put an end to the 
whole business. In July, 1904, Mrs. Reader returned 
from Peru to New York, where one of Morales’ secret 
agents, Perez by name, sought to secure her services. 
In this he was successful. Mrs. Reader, we are told, 
took’ up the proposition with a quiet singleness of 
purpose that came near to landing her in the seat just 
behind the presidential chair. The first main step 
that she took was to discover what Santo Domingo 
and the United States wanted of each other and to 
adjust these desires in a treaty. In this matter she 
took William Nelson Cromwell into her confidence, 
placing before him the treaty she was planning to offer 
to the United States Government on behalf of Santo 
Domingo, and also the terms of her bargain. Crom- 
well went over the papers providing for Mrs. Reader’s 











appointment as fiscal agent of Santo Domingo; giv- 
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ing her concessions in connection with railroads, 
steamships, mines, lumber and land, and stipulating 
her right to a commission on all transactions that 
should be put through by her in the five years of her 
fiscal agency. The treaty provided in detail for Santo 
Domingo’s debts, its foreign relations, its internal ad- 
ministration. The plan was that Mr. Reader should 
go to Morales with these papers for his signature. 
After their verification by United States Minister 
Dawson, Mrs. Reader and Cromwell were to go to 
Washington and begin negotiations, Cromwell having 
promised an introduction to Secretary of State Hay 
on Mr. Reader’s return. It was understood that 
Morales was to appoint Cromwell legal adviser to 
Mrs. Reader and counsel for his Government, and half 
of all the concessions and privileges were to be his. 
Mr. Reader and Mr. Perez arrived in Santo Domingo 
in December, 1904. All arrangements were in readi- 
ness to be put through, when the bottom fell out of 
the whole scheme. On this point Miss Tompkins 
writes : 


On Monday, the ninth of January, Minister Dawson 
received a communication from Washington demand- 
ing that Santo Domingo drop all other negotiations 
and deal directly with the United States Government. 
Mr. Reader went immediately to Morales, who seemed 
much excited-and worried. 

‘““What can I do?” he protested, “Iam afraid of 
the Big Stick; Ido not dare offend President Roose- 
velt.” 

A second cable announced that a special commission 
was leaving Washington at once for Santo Domingo. 
There was no more talk of fiscal agencies. The 
Readers were crowded out On the fourteenth, the 
United States gunboat Castine appeared, bringing 
Commander Dillingham and the proposals that re- 
sulted in the famous protocol of the twentieth, where- 
by the United States proposed to take on itself the 
responsibility of Santo Domingo’s debts, and to that 
end took possession of the custom house at Monte 
Cristo. Mr. Reader came home empty-handed. 


After this came heated interviews between Mrs, 
Reader and Mr. Cromwell. Mrs. Reader’s explana- 
tion of the United States Government’s precipitate ac- 
tion is that it was inspired by Wall Street financiers, 
who acquired Santo Domingo’s paper at a nominal 
rate. She also charges that the whole scheme was 
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planned and engineered by Cromwell after she had 
admitted him into her confidence, and that he de- 
signed to take unto himself the fiscal agentship as well 
as all the profits. Then followed the stormy scenes in 
Congress, which resulted in the. pigeonholing of the 
President’s protocol, or the so-called Dillingham 
treaty. And Mrs. Reader, we are told, says, with a 
calm satisfaction, “ Well, if I didn’t win, neither did 
William Nelson Cromwell.” 





Odd Figures in Congress.—Once in every decade 
or so a tidal wave rises and carries into Congress all 
sorts of strange material. Never before in American 
history, writes the Washington correspondent of the 
Boston 7ranscripft, was there a more marked case of 
this kind than the election of 1904. In speaking of the 
newcomers from Missouri, the correspondent says : 


Washington has been on the lookout for the arrival 
of Hon. W. T. Tindall of Sparta, Mo. He might be 
expected to appear in the House on Monday, in a suit 
of Missouri homespun, with rawhide boots and a car- 
pet bag. He has been advertised all over the country 
as the man who never saw a railroad train until he 
was thirty years old. He then came to Washington 
with a few friends to attend the inauguration ceremo- 
nies last March. The party put up at one ef the me- 
dium-price hotels, but the charge was too much for 
Tindall, who had never earned more than forty dollars 
a month in his life. His friends missed him the second 
day, but finally located him in a three-dollar-a-week 
boarding house. According to the stories told by his 
friends, the newly elected member expects to save 
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about $4,500 of his $5,000 salary. He is described by 
those who know him as very thrifty. Some of his 
friends who came with him to attend the inauguration 
suggested that all hands buy silk hats to celebrate the 
occasion. 

“ What!” exclaimed Tindall, in a horrified tone. 
“T buy a silk hat with my wife back home making 
soap!” 

When Tindall came riding into Congress on the 
Roosevelt tidal wave that engulfed Missouri last year, 
he took the place of an old Democratic warhouse— 
Willard Duncan Vandiver, who had been in Congress 
for four terms, and was confident of re-election. 

They tell the story of another newcomer from Mis- 
souri, a struggling young lawyer, who was urged to 
accept a Republican nomination. He refused on the 
ground that he “had not one show in a thousand.” 
He finally agreed to run if the Republican Committee 
would pay the expense of the campaign and allow him 
$100 a month for the three months spent on the stump 
to help the general ticket inthe State. He was further 
encouraged by the promise of his Democratic adver- 
sary not to put up much of a fight against him. The 
most surprised man in Missouri the day after election 
was this young man, who awoke to find himself a 
member of Congress. 

Another new Republican representative from the 
same State will be one of the biggest men, physically, 
in the House. His name is Frank B. Klepper. He is 
six feet, four inches in height, and weighs 280 pounds. 
He carried the third district by 250 votes, overcoming 
anormal Democratic plurality of 3,800. Klepper and 
the President first met in the wilds of Colorado when 
Mr. Roosevelt was out hunting big game. The Presi- 
dent’s eyes lighted up as he gazed on the magnificent 
physique of Klepper. 

“You are from Colorado?” inquired the President. 

“No,” was the answer. “I am from Missouri, and 
my name’s Klepper.’’ 

“You are a Democrat, I suppose,” volunteered the 
President. 

“ Not in a thousand years,” was the emphatic reply. 
* Tam one of those fellows who are going to throw her 
into the Republican column.” 





American Jewesses of Note.—During the 250 
years which have elapsed since the settlement of the 
Jews in the United States many Jewish women have 
attained prominence in art, in letters, in the social 
world, and in philanthropy. Probably the most nota- 
ble social career achieved by any American Jewess, 
says the New York Suz, was that of Miss Rebecca 
Franks, who has been made the heroine of several ro_ 


mances. Zhe Sun says further: 


She possessed great beauty. Her grandfather had 
been the British king’s agent for the Northern Colo- 
nies. Her father was the king’s agent for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During the Revolution her family sided against the 
patriots. Of her Leon Huhner, curator of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society, has written: 

‘* She was the reigning belle during the British occu- 
pation of Philadelphia. General Howe was in the 
habit of tying his horse before David Franks’s house 
and going in to have a chat with the ladies, and possi- 
bly to enjoya laugh at some of Miss Rebecca’s sallies. 
Altho the beautiful Jewess shared honors with fair 
Willings and Shippens, no one disputed her title to 
be considered the wit of her day among womankind.” 

She was something of a writer, and her descriptions 
of the social life in New York and Philadelphia during 
the Revolution have been published. 

Esther Etting Hays, wife of a Revolutionary soldier, 
figures in the History of Westchester County, N. Y. 
When Tarleton raided the village of Bedford, the To- 
ries entered the house where Mrs. Hays was lying with 
a newborn infant. 

She was supposed to have valuable information re® 
lating to the plans of the patriots. This information 
was demanded of her. She refused to impart it, and 
after she had been threatened to no avail the house 
was fired, and mother and child were carried into the 
woods for safety. 

Rebecca Gratz, one of the most remarkable Jewish 
women in American history, came into prominence in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. She was 
born in Philadelphia in 1781. Like Miss Franks, she 
was a striking type of the highest Jewish beauty. 

She was not in any sense a religious fanatic, but she 
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was devoted to her race and her creed,. Many were the 
suitors who sought her favor, and it was not because 
of an unsympathetic or unloving nature that she ended 
her days unmarried. : 

Rebecca'Gratz was the intimate friend of Matilda 
Hoffman, Washington Irving’s first love, and she was 
to him an inspiration. There isa tradition that Irving 
spoke to Sir Walter Scott so often and so enthusias- 
tically of the nobility and beauty of this woman that 
she was subsequently portrayed in the character of 
Rebecca in “Ivanhoe.” She was the close friend of 
some of the most prominent men of her day. Henry 
Clay was a constant visitor at her home, and her cor- 
respondence with men of letters has since been pub- 
lished. 


Coming down to the achievements of Jewish women 
of a more recent period, Te Sun says: 


Emma Lazarus, the Jewish poet and advocate, at- 
-tained a prominence in American literature which no 

other woman of her race has ever reached. She was 
born in 1854, and during the thirty-eight years of her 
life produced work which Browning and Whittier pre- 
dicted to be the forerunner of some of the greatest 
American verse. 

Miss Lazarus was a woman of wealth and belonged 
to the old Portuguese Jewish aristocracy. Her life 
was not marked by any striking events. It was placid 
and calculated to produce anything but the impas- 
sioned verse and drama which won her distinction. 

This was before she had been awakened to the de- 
fence of her people. For generations the .Lazarus 
family had been indifferent Jews and, as she described 
it, “attended the synagogue through force of habit.” 
Even her book on Disraeli revealed an appreciation 
only of the deeds of the man and ignored him as an 
example of the highest Jewish type. 

The persecutions of the Jews in Russia in 1881 awak- 
ened in Emma Lazarus powers previously dormant. 
Her poetry began to take a more human note. It 
‘stirred the hearts of its readers with the sufferings, the 
humiliation, and the wrongs of her nation: 

It was then that she wrote “ In Exile,” “ The Banner 
of the Jew,” ‘“ The New Ezekiel,” and “‘ The Dance of 
Death.” In this she typifies the wrongs of her people 
since the fall of Jerusalem. 

It was at this time, too, that Emma Lazarus took 
up the study of Hebrew and of Jewish history, and 
she threw her whole frail life into an effort to be of 
some practical use to her suffering people. Miss La- 
zarus’s sonnet to Bartholdi, “The New Colossus.” 
has been engraved upon a brass tablet and affixed to 
the Statue of Liberty. : 


The Diary of a Poet’s Mother.—The mother 
of William Cullen Bryant closed and sealed’ each busy 
day with an entry in her diary, we are told by Amanda 
Mathews, and her great-grandchildren now cherish the 
yellow, faded little volumes, home-bound in coarse 
brown paper and sewed with linen thread of the 
writer’s own spinning. The general character of the 
brief entries in the old fashioned hand, cramped yet 
firm, varies little from day to day, says Miss Mathews, 
in The Magazine of History (New York), and she 
continues : 


The weather is always given the first place. Bryant 
is supposed to have derived his poetic gift both by in- 
heritance and training from his father rather than his 
plain, practical mother. No one can turn from these 
faded pages, however, without realizing that a woman 
who looked out every day on the rain, sunshine, 
clouds, and storms with this great interest might well 
have had a nature poet forason..... 

After the weather comes the brief record of the 
household tasks accomplished during the day. Their 
amount and variety would seem a miracle to the 
modern housewife, even to her who “does her own 
work” or thinks she does, little realizing how few of 
the old-time occupations associated with her calling 
are left. 

Mrs. Bryant made the coats and breeches, the pina- 
fores, pelisses, and tiers worn by her large family. 
She even made the green broadcloth suit that her hus- 
band wore in the Massachusetts Senate: The wool 
and tow came from sheep and flax raised on the home 
place. She gathered and prepared straw, braided it 
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about $4,500 of his $5,000 salary. He is described by 
those who know him as very thrifty. Some of his 
friends who came with him to attend the inauguration 
suggested that all hands buy silk hats to celebrate the 
occasion, 

“ What!” exclaimed Tindall, in a horrified tone. 
“T buy a silk hat with my wife back home making 
soap!” 

When Tindall came riding into Congress on the 
Roosevelt tidal wave that engulfed Missouri last year, 
he took the place of an old Democratic warhouse— 
Willard Duncan Vandiver, who had been in Congress 
for four terms, and was confident of re-election. 

They tell the story of another newcomer from Mis- 
souri, a struggling young lawyer, who was urged to 
accept a. Republican nomination. He refused on the 
ground that he “had not one show in a thousand.” 
He finally agreed to run if the Republican Committee 
would pay the expense of the campaign and allow him 
$100 a month for the three months spent on the stump 
to help the general ticket inthe State. He was further 
encouraged by the ‘promise of his Democratic adver- 
sary not to put up much of a fight against him. The 
most surprised man in Missouri the day after election 
was this young man, who awoke to find himself a 
member of Congress. 

Another new Republican representative from the 
same State will be one of the biggest men, physically, 
in the House. His name is Frank B. Klepper. He is 
six feet, four inches in height, and weighs 280 pounds. 
He carried the third district by 250 votes, overcoming 
a normal Democratic plurality of 3,800. Klepper and 
the President first met in the wilds of Colorado when 
Mr. Roosevelt was out hunting big game. The Presi- 
dent’s eyes lighted up as he gazed on the magnificent 
physique of Klepper. 

“You are from Colorado?” inquired the President. 

“No,” was the answer. “I am from Missouri, and 
my name’s Klepper.’’ 

“You are a Democrat, I suppose,” volunteered the 
President. 

“ Not in a thousand years,” was the emphatic reply. 
* Tam one of those fellows who are going to throw her 
into the Republican column.” 


American Jewesses of Note.—During the 250 
years which have elapsed since the settlement of the 
Jews in the United States many Jewish women have 
attained prominence in art, in letters, in the social 


world, and in philanthropy. Probably the most nota- 


ble social career achieved by any American Jewess, 
says the New York Sun, was that of Miss Rebecca 
Franks, who has been made the heroine of several ro. 


mances. Zhe Sun says further: 


She possessed great beauty. Her grandfather had 
been the British king’s agent for the Northern Colo- 
nies. Her father was the king’s agent for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

During the Revolution her family sided against the 
patriots. Of her Leon Huhner, curator of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society, has written: 

‘“* She was the reigning belle during the British occu- 
pation of Philadelphia. General Howe was in the 
habit of tying his horse before David Franks’s house 
and going in to have a chat with the ladies, and ppssi- 
bly to enjoya laugh at some of Miss Rebecca’s sallies. 
Altho the beautiful Jewess shared honors with fair 
Willings and Shippens, no one disputed her title to 
be considered the wit of her day among womankind.” 

She was something of a writer, and her descriptions 
of the social life in New York and Philadelphia during 
the Revolution have been published. 

Esther Etting Hays, wife of a Revolutionary soldier, 
figures in the History of Westchester County, N. Y. 
When Tarleton raided the village of Bedford, the To- 
ries entered the house where Mrs. Hays was lying with 
a newborn infant. 

She was supposed to have valuable information re* 
lating to the plans of the patriots. This information 
was demanded of her. She refused to impart it, and 
after she had been threatened to no avail the house 
was fired, and mother and child were carried into the 
woods for safety. 

Rebecca Gratz, one of the most remarkable Jewish 
women in American history, came into prominence in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. She was 
born in Philadelphia in 1781. Like Miss Franks, she 
was a striking type of the highest Jewish beauty. 








She was not in any sense a religious fanatic, but she 
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was devoted to her race and her creed... Many were the 
suitors who sought her favor, and it was not because 
of an unsympathetic or unloving nature that she ended 
her days unmarried. ; ; 
Rebecca Gratz was the intimate friend of Matilda 
Hoffman, Washington Irving’s first love, and she was 
to him aninspiration. There isa tradition that Irving 
spoke to Sir Walter Scott so often and so enthusias- 
tically of the nobility and beauty of this woman that 
she was subsequently portrayed in the character of 
Rebecca in “Ivanhoe.” She was the close friend of 
some of the most prominent men of her day. Henry 
Clay was a constant visitor at her home, and her cor- 
rcspondence with men of letters has since been pub- 


lished, 


Coming down to the achievements of Jewish women 
of a more recent period, The Sun says: 


Emma Lazarus, the Jewish poet and advocate, at- 
‘tained a prominence in American literature which no 
other woman of her race has ever reached. She was 
born in 1854, and during the thirty-eight years of her 
life produced work which Browning and Whittier pre- 
dicted to be the forerunner of some of the greatest 
American verse. 

Miss Lazarus was a woman of wealth and belonged 
to the old Portuguese Jewish aristocracy. Her life 
was not marked by any striking events. It was placid 
and calculated to produce anything but the impas- 
sioned verse and drama which won her distinction. 

This was before she had been awakened to the de- 
fence of her people. For generations the .Lazarus 
family had been indifferent Jews and, as she described 
it, “attended the synagogue through force of habit.” 
Even her book on Disraeli revealed an appreciation 
only of the deeds of the man and ignored him as an 
example of the highest Jewish type. 

The persecutions of the Jews in Russia in 1881 awak- 
ened in Emma Lazarus powers previously dormant. 
Her poetry began to take a more human note. It 
stirred the hearts of its readers with the sufferings, the 
humiliation, and the wrongs of her nation: 

It was then that she wrote “ In Exile,” “ The Banner 
of the Jew,” “ The New Ez \.¢l,” and “‘ The Dance of 
Death.” In this she typifies the wrongs of her people 
since the fall of Jerusalem. 

It was at this time, too, that Emma Lazarus took 
up the study of Hebrew and of Jewish history, and 
she threw her whole frail life into an effort to be of 
some practical use to her suffering people. Miss La- 
zarus’s sonnet to Bartholdi, ‘‘ The New Colossus.” 
has been engraved upon a brass tablet and affixed to 
the Statue of Liberty. 


The Diary of a Poet’s Mother.—The mother 
of William Cullen Bryant closed and sealed’ each busy 
day with an entry in her diary, we are told by Amanda 
Mathews, and her great-grandchildren now cherish the 
yellow, faded little volumes, home-bound in coarse 
brown paper and sewed with linen thread of the 
writer’s own spinning. The general character of the 
brief entries in the old fashioned hand, cramped yet 
firm, varies little from day to day, says Miss Mathews, 
in 7he Magazine of History (New York), and she 
continues : 


The weather is always given the first place. Bryant 
is supposed to have derived his poetic gift both by in- 
heritance and training from his father rather than his 
plain, practical mother. No one can turn from these 
faded pages, however, without realizing that a woman 
who looked out every day on the rain, sunshine, 
clouds, and storms with this great interest might well 
have had a nature poet forason..... 

After the weather comes the brief record of the 
household tasks accomplished during the day. Their 
amount and variety would seem a miracle to the 
modern housewife, even to her who “does her own 
work” or thinks she does, little realizing how few of 
the old-time occupations associated with her calling 
are left. 

Mrs. Bryant made the coats and breeches, the pina- 
fores, pelisses, and tiers worn by her large family. 
She even made the green broadcloth suit that her hus- 
band wore in the Massachusetts Senate: The wool 
and tow came from sheep and flax raised on the home 
place. She gathered and prepared straw, braided it 
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Remember the Cocoa with the Yellow Wrap- 
per requires only 1% the quantity of other 
cocoas, and there.is no better cocoa made than 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 


Send 10 cents for trial can making 20 cupr to 


INDIA STREET, BOSTON. 











The above is but one of thou- 
sands of commendations we re- 
ceive every year, we might say every 
day, from women throughout the world, 
who know the benefits of the BISSELL. 

Just consider what the Bissell does for you 
and then ask yourself the question, ‘tin jus- 
tice to my health, the health and comfort of 
my family, my carpets, rugs, curtains, and 
furniture, can I continue to use a corn 
broom?” If you just stop a moment to con- 
sider the matter, we know you will not let a 
day pass until you buy a 


BISSELL'S 


It does the work of sweeping in one-quar- 
ter of the time the corn broom requires, and 
with 95 # less effort ; confines all the dust and 
dangerous germs—in fact, robs sweeping of 
its drudgery, and promotes sanitation. 

Many housekeepers have found it a good 
investment to use their early style Bissell’s 
Sweeper upstairs, where the sweeping is 
lighter, and buy a latest improved BIS- 
SELL’S ‘‘Cyco’”’ Bearing Carpet Sweeper 
for the heavier downstairs work. This saves 
many steps and considerable time in carry- 
ing the sweeper up and down stairs, afford- 
ing the use of a new style Bissell where it is 
most needed. Price $2.50 to $5.00. 

For sale by all first-class dealers. If your 

dealer does not keep them, write to us. Buy 

now, send us the purchase slip, and receive a 

neat, useful present. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Dept. 38A 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest, Sweeper Makers in the World.) 
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MEALTHFUL +> WARM + 


Bed Clothing should be warm and 
light. Blankets and thick counterpanes 


should never be put upon the bed. The 
weight is depressing, retains perspira- 
tion, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. 
Faper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only eight ounces each. Made 
of strong sterilized paper, kid finish, will 
not slip or rustle.+ Cost less than wash- 


ing Blankets. They are an application 
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: PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO., (inc. 
0) TCE e adel BM 343 Viaohattan Bide. Cbicare. I. 


of A Well-known Scientific Principle. 
Every bed should have one between 
sheet and top cover. Price $3.00a dozen, 
full size; or we will send three full size 
for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








Special 
Introductory Offer 


We want every communit 
to realize the advantages o 
using Ann Arbor Gasoline 
Vapor Lamps, We will, for a 
limited time, send on receipt of 
_ $4.00 our Mode] 114 lamp, as shown 
in the cut, ~ en or be tee 
copper, prepa ‘o any pa e 
U. 8. Gio full 100 candle power 
light at cost of iess than \c. per hour. 
Every lamp guaranteed. If not satisfactory 
return after 30 duys’ use, and we will refund 
your money. We mean exactly this. Refer. 
ences, Dun or Bradstreet. Agents wanted. Send 
for complete catalog, SUPERIOR MFG. CO., 376 
Second St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Church Money 


If you wish to raise cash easily and quickly for any 
church, Sunday school or Society fund, send a ta 
today for the booklet “MONEY RAISING PLANS 
FOR CHURCH WORKERS.” New Method Souv- 
enirs of church and pastor have already raised in cash 
over $200,00U. We willsend you hundreds. of letters in 
which church workers tell how they use the plans. : 

‘ Write for this book today 
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into hats, and, if they were for the women folk, even 
made flowers for their adorning. She raised geese and 
plucked them for pillows and feather beds, or used 
' their skins for tippets. She made twine,.and of the 
twine a harness. She kept her husband and children 
in handkerchiefs and stockings. She tended the bees, 
brewed beer, cleaned tripe, and manufactured sage 
cheese, sausage, candles, and soap. Her labors did 
not cease with the dark, but extended industriously 
to bedtime. 

The daily entry was generally made up of about a 
dozen words, and closed with an item of news. Wil- 
liam Cullen’s birth is recorded in the earliest of the 
little books, the volume of 1794. Three entries in this 
book follow: ; 


Nov. 3rd. Stormy; wind N. E.; 
night a son born. 

Nov. 4. Clear; wind N. W.; got up: Hannah Cobb 
came; Mamma went home. 

Nov. 5. Clear: wind N. W.; made Austin a coat, 
Sat up all day; went into the kitchen. Mr. Dawes 
died ; buried at nine in the evening ; washing done. 


churned; seven at 


From this time on, William’s appearance in the 


record, Miss Mathews tells us, is usually connected |° 


with some articles of clothing made for him. 





Tricking a Famous Surgeon.—Sir Morel Mac- 
kenzie once received a wire from Antwerp asking him 
his charges for a certain operation, relates The Reader 
When 
he stepped upon the dock he was met by three men in 


He replied £500, and was told to come at once. 


mourning, who informed him sadly that he had come 
too late; the patient had died that morning. 


* But,” said the spokesman of the party, “ we know 
that you did what you could, and we do not intend 
that you shall be out of pocket a shilling. We shall 
pay you your full fee.” And theydid. ‘“ And now,” 
said the man, “since you are here, what do you say to 
visiting the city hospital and giving a clinic for the 
benefit of our local surgeons? It is not often they 
have an opportunity of benefiting by such science as 
yours.” 

Sir Morel said he would gladly comply. He went to 
the hospital and performed many operations, among 
which were two of a similar nature to that for which 
he had been called over. When he had finished all 
thanked him profusely. On the steamer going home 
he met a friend who had a business house in Antwerp. 

“ Pretty “curvy trick they played on you, Sir Morel.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked the surgeon. 

“Told you the patient died before you arrived, 
didn’t they ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Lied. You operated on him and a friend with the 
same trouble at the clinic. Got two operations for 
one price.” 





Edison’s “ Fake’ Cigars.—Thomas A. Edison 
is said to be very forid of smoking, and it is claimed 
that sometimes he becomes so absorbed in his work 
that he even forgets that he has a cigar in his mouth. 
The Saturday Evening Post illustrates this in the 
following anecdote : 


Mr. Edison once complained to a man in the tobac- 
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PERATING under conservative methods author. 
ized by the New York Banking Department, 
and subject to its supervision, we pay 5 per cent. per 
annum on sums of $25.00 or more, and remit quarterly 
to our thousands of patrons throughout the United 
States. The money is not “tied up’’ but always sub- 
ject to withdrawal, and earnings are’ calculated for 
every day it is in our possession. 
Let us send you full particulars and 
letters of endorsement from patrons in 
your own State or immediate locality. 
Assets. . . . $1,750,000 
“} Surplus and Profits, $150,000 
INDUSTRIAE SAVINGS 
a AND LOAN CO. 
No. 9 Times Bidg., New York City. a 
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If you are thinking of buying an automo. 
bile, there are a hundred reasons why you 
should get a Cadillac. Don’t decide upon a 
machine until you have thoroughly investi- 
gated the remarkably fine and complete line 
offered for $906. From it you can select a 
car to suit any requirements, whether a 
smart runabout at $750, a 40 horse-power 
touring car at $3,750 or one of the several 
intermediate types. 

We want you—everybody—to compare 
point for point, the many advantageous 
features of the Cadillac. Then you will 
appreciate why it is the most easily oper- 
ated, most economically maintained, most 
dependable of motor cars. In beauty of 
design and finish it is unsurpassed. 

We can offer no greater argument of 
Cadillac superiority than the fact that in 
four years the Cadillac Motor Car Company 
has grown from a small beginning to the 
largest automobile manufacturing establish- 
ment in the world, 

Don’t fail to see the Cadillac at the New 
York and Chicago Automobile Shows. 


Illustrated booklet AD and address 
of nearest dealer sent upon request. 








$120 SAVED 
IN COAL 


An actual experience of two men living 
‘side by side in twin houses. 


WITHOUT A 
POWERS REGULATOR 
One man burned 10 tons of 
coal per-year for 5 years at 
$8 perton. Cost $400. His 
house was either too hot or 
too cold, never right. Had 
lots of sickness, doctors’ 
bills, much annoyance | with his regulator for 4 

tending dampers. times its cost. 


POWERS 
_AUTOMATIC 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Saves 25% of your coal and compels your furnace to 
give an even temperature in the house at all times. 
Attached to any kind of heater, Free trial for 60 days 
Write for our free booklet. 


Powers Regulator Co. siz dh ‘tvnn sew’ vos cry 


WITH A 
POWERS REGULATOR 


The other man burned 7 
tons of coal per year for 5 
years at $8 per ton. Cost 
280. He had comfortable 
heat all the time. i 

ness, no doctors’ bills. No 
annoyance. : Wouldn’t part 
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AFTER ONE YEAR. Zz 
SECURED 


by first mortgage on New 
York City improved real 
estate, and a guarantee fund of 10% of 


the face value of all mortgages in force. | 
This corporation is subject to exami- 
nation by the Superintendent of Banks 


of the State of New York. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
AND LOAN 


38 Park Row 


SAVINGS 
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1883! 
New York City 








CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Li d Auto. Mfrs. 
The Power and Energy off 
Steam, Water and Air 
are often wasted, because the pressure is either 
too high or not properly regulated. 


Mason 
Reducing 
Valves 


reduce and main- 
tain an even pres- 
sure of Steam, 
Air, or Water 
regardless o 
changes in the 
initial pressure. 
These valves ab- 
solutely save the 
energy, hence in- 
crease the utility 
i of all steam, air 
and water appliances. The simple turning of a 
key gives any pressure desired, 


Write Us for Information 
stating your needs. We will 
send our catalogue of many eco- 
nomical and convenient devices 
and answer any inquiries per- 
sonally. 


MASON REGULATOR CO. 





















We send you, charges paid, 25 sheets 


Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 
[rer sale all over the world. 
of the best Carbon Paper made in the 
world, our *‘ Bull Frog Brand,’’ 


F OR 00 put up in our patented portfolio which 


reserves your carbon paper from crimp- 
ing, tearing or soiling. 136 impressions 
»|from a single sheet. Wears like cloth, 
Non-smutting, clean to handle, Send for 
free book and free male. Agents 
wanted everywhere. THE NEWTON- 
ROTHERICK MFG. CO., 401 Superior 
Street, Toledo, O. 




















The immense proportions ot the mail order side of the 
book publishing business is not so often brought to the at- 
tention of the public as the large sales through the book 
stores. Nevertheless it is one of the most important partr 
of the publishing business. For example, on the Friday 
and Saturday preceding Christmas the Funk & Wagnalls 











Company shipped out by mail and express, to fill retail 
mail orders alone, 75,000 leche, es 
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© business that he, the inventor, could not. account 
va the rapidity with which the cigars disappeared My Index to lamps 
from a box that he always kept in his office. The 
“ Wizard”’ was not inclined to think that he smoked ° ° 
them all himself. Finally he asked the tobacco man an d t h eir Cc h imne ys 
what might be done to remedy the situation. . 7 

The latter suggested that he make up some cigars— 
“fake” them, in other words—with a well-known label tell S all abo ut lam ps 
on the outside. , 

“T'll fill’em with horsehair and hard rubber,” said : 
he. “ Then you'll find that there will not be so many and lam p-chimneys. iI 
missing.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Edison, and he forgot all Pete i ¥ 
about the matter. will gladly mail it free 

Several weeks later, when the tobacco man was 
again calling on the inventor, the latter suddenly said : 

“Look here! I thought you were going to fix me to all who take the 
up some fake cigars!” 

“ Why, I did!” exclaimed the other in hurt sur- 


prise. trouble of writing for it. 
“ When? 


“ Don’t you remember the flat box witha green label 
—cigars in bundle form, tied with yellow ribbon ?” 


Edison smiled reflectively. ‘‘I smoked those cigars A b a d Cc h Imne y 1S 


myself,” he said. 








dear at any price. The 


Piscatorial.—When ex-President Cleveland’s son 
was about five years old the stork brought another son : 
to the Cleveland family. Dick was told of the ar-| C h imne y ma kes th e 
rival of a little brother, says LifJincot?’s, and he was vie 
very curious to see him. Mr. Cleveland took the first % 
opportunity to gratify the lad’s curiosity. Dick gazed lam p> 
at the bit of red humanity for quite a while, and then, 7 - ‘ 
with great seriousness, he looked up into his father’s My name is on it if 
face and said, “Pop, he’d make first-rate bait, 
wouldn’t he?” 


it is a Macsetu—that 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Nature Defies Red Tape. — “The ‘Army 
Orders’ say,‘ Caps to be worn straight on the head’ . 
What do you mean by wearing yours crooked, Private and mine, too. Address 
O'Malley!” 

* Please, Sergeant, 1t’s my face that’s crooked.”— 


London Sketch. M ACBETH 9 Pittsburgh. 


Country Courtesy.—* When you get to the city, 
please ask for my mail.” 


“Certainly, Miss ; where’ll I find him ?”—FAz/adel- ‘U-ALeke- NO- 
phia Ledger. 


Useless Questions.—Owen Wister, the novelist, “AFTER DIN NER MINT> 
who hates long-winded preambles and useless ques- 
tions, tells this story: . 

“A man stood before a mirror in his room, his face 
lathered, and an open razor in his hand. 

“ His wife came in. She looked at him and said: 

““* Are you shaving ?’ 

‘** The man, a foe to surplusage, replied fiercely : 

“*No; 1 am blacking the kitchen range. Where 
are you—out driving or at a matinee?’”— Desroit | 


is for your protection— 




















A perfectly delightful cream 




















Journal, mint with a distinctly different 
mint flavor. This unusual 
Not on the ‘ Level.”—“ How do we know iil flavor, as well as the extreme 
world is round?” asked the school teacher, | purity of ‘U-ALL-NO- f due to 
‘* Because we know it isn’t square,” promptly replied be sespied  laseininaes of manu acture. 
the boy who had been absorbing knowledge about Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confectioners, 
fe asid bncdile.--Patiadsiabia ie d and druggists everywhere. If your dealer does 
graft and boodle.—Philade(phia Kecord. not keep: U-ALL-NO> we will send a liberal 
Mr. Goodwin’s Hands.—A story comes from box on receipt of ten cents. Kindly mention 
Milton, N. H , of an old clergyman named Goodwin. Literary Digest. 
He was a tall, broad shouldered man, and was said to MANUFACTURING CO, OF AMERICA 
have the largest hands of any man for miles around. 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 
One noon a young man named Allen was taking 

















On Approval, Freight Paid 22. $1.00 3%" $1.75 xi 
It grows with 66 99 ctional 
wire The Seisdstrom 5 


Bookcase 
Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, 
and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the 
reason we can offerthem at such reasonable prices. In purchasinga Lund- 
strom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experi- 
ment, but are getting an article which time and experience have proven a 
wonderful success, Our sectional bookcases are the — of years of un- 
divided attention to this one line of manufacture. Every book section has 
non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly finished in Solid Oak, 
Tops and bases, $1.00 each. Write for illustrated catalogue No. 85 A. 


ALL GOODS SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY ONLY 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. Little Falls, N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinet 
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You can stop forgetting by a little prac 
— tice anda Tow simple rules, Youcan”™ 
study my course anywhere, any time, in 
spare moments. You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Simple, inexpensive. Increases 
business capacity, social standing by giving an alert, ready 
memory for names, faces, business details, study. De- 
velops will, concentration, conversation, public speaking, 
writing, ete. Write to-day for free copy of my interesting 
booklet, ‘* How to Remémber.” Address 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 754 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 








“What a pity, he was not 
insured.” What will his family 
do? You hear the above very 
often, and later you see the 
mother go out to work and the 
children leave school with half 
an education. 

Is it right to neglect your 
most urgent duty of providing 
for the future of those dependent 
on you? 

If you live, an Endowment 
policy will be a means of saving 
money for your own future as 
well, 





DON’T DELAY! 


Fill out and mail coupon today. 


The 


Prudentia 


INSURANCE CO. of America. 


Incorporated as a stock company by the 
State of New Jersey. 











JOHN F. DRYDEN, SS 
President. é 
&< 
Home Office: 
NEWARK, 


N. J. 


Without 
committing 
myself to any 
action I shall 
be glad to receive 
free, particulars and 
rates of Endowment 
Policies. 
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dinner at the elder’s house. It was the elder’s custom 
to ask a blessing at the table, and Allen had evidently 
not been used to this sort of thing, for instead of wait- 
ing he began toeat. The elder raised his hand witha 
restraining gesture and said: 

“ Pause, young man.” 

“* Paws,” was the reply. “I should think they was 
paws.” —Chicago Inter Ocean. 





The Charge of the Mad Brigade. 
[With acknowledgments to Tennyson. ] 
By Louise STEVENS. 

Half a block, half a block, 
Half a block onward, 
Packed into trolley-cars 
Rode the six hundred. 
Maidens, and matrons hale, 
Tall spinsters, slim and pale, 
On to the Bargain Sale, 
Rode the six hundred. 


Autos to right of them, 
Hansoms to left of them, 
Flying trains over them, 

Rattled and thundered. 
Forward, through all.the roar, 
On, through the crowd they bore, 
To Price and Seller’s store 

Rode the six hundred. 


When at that mart of trade, 
Stern-faced and unafraid, 
Oh, the wild charge they made! 
All the clerks wondered. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to pacify 
All the six hundred. 


On bargains still intent, 

Homeward the buyers went, 

With cash and patience spent, 
And friendships sundered. 

What tho their hats sport dents — 

What tho their gowns show rents— 

They have saved thirty cents; 
Noble six hundred! 


—From The Woman's Home Companion. 





A Reminder.—CHEAPLy: “ Hello! old man, you 
seem to be in a brown study.” 

PorLey: “Oh! hello; yes, I am. You see, my 
wife asked me to stop at the market for something 
and I can’t think what it was.” 

CHEAPLY: “ Here, have a cigar. 
help you to think.” 

PorLey: “ Thanks. O! yes, I remember now; it 
was cabbage she wanted.”— Philadelphia Press. 


Maybe that'll 





In 1915.—Convict No. 6824 (convicted of graft- 
ing): “I wish to send a petition to the governor for a 
pardon.” 

GuARD: “ All right, old boy; write it out, and you 
needn’t put a stamp on the envelope, either.” 

Convict No, 6824: ‘‘ You don’t—you really don’t 
mean to say you’ll see that it gets into his hands 
safely?” 

GUARD: “ That’s what! Didn’t you know he was 
occupying cell number 9653 ? ’—Pzck (New York). 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
RussIA. 


December 22.—All the factories in St. Petersburg 
are closed as a result of the{strike, but the 
Government continues the railroad service with 
the aid of troops. Clashes between troops and 
strikers occur in Moscow and many persons are 
killed in an attempt to take arms from the 
strikers. 


December 23.— More than half the Baltic provinces 
are reported to be in control of the insurgents, 
who are forming popular governments. Bombs 
are freely used in street fights between strikers 
and troops at Moscow. 


December 24.—Armed rebellion continues at Mos- 
cow, bombardments being followed by charges 
against the barricades, built by the strikers. 
St. Petersburg is quiet, owing to the heavy forces 
of troops in the streets. A general political 
strike is ordered at Odessa, and proclamations 
summoning the people of Poland to armed 
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6% 


Dow the Bonds are Jssued 


A-R-E SIX’S are issued in either of 
the following forms, one providing cur- 
rent income from capital already ac- 
cumulated, the other reversing this 
process and accumulating capital out 
of current income: 


6% Coupon Bonds—/for current in- 
come—purchasable at par in multiples 
of $100; interest payable semi-annual- 
ly by coupons attached; maturing in 
io years and meanwhile subject to 
withdrawal on interest dates after two 
years. 


6% Accumulative Bonds - for income 


§ funding—purchasable on instalments 


during 10, 15 or 20 years, and enabling 
the person without capital available 
for income investment to accumulate 
a definite capital in a given time by 
simply investing each_ year the equiva- 
lent of an ordinary interest on the 
amount desired. This form also car- 
ries cash values after two years. The 
annual payment rates per $1,000 bond 
are: 10-year term, $71.57: 15-year term, 
$40.53; 20-year term, $25.65. 


able properties. 


714 Oun Bidq. 
290 Broavwap 
Pew Bork 


Ss more than eighteen years the 


on the stroke of the clock to thousands 
of investors the country over. 

In continuing the issue of our 6 per 
cent. Gold Bonds we point to Assets of 
Over , $8,000,000, including Capital and 
us of over $1,200,000, as proof of 
the earning power of our business and the conservatism of our 6 per 
cent. rate. Results are the final test of any investment. We offer our 
investors performance as well as promise. 

If you are interested in a safe and profitable investment combining 
absoluie security, liberal return and cash availability, we ask you to con- 
sider the unusual advantages afforded by A-R-E Six’s. 


Surpl 


If you have surplus funds upon which you desire zmmediate income 
or are seeking a safe and profitable channel for systematic saving, write 
us and let us send you literature giving full information concerning 
our business and Bonds. Every statement made can be verified 
through the regular business channels. If you are seeking 
investment either for yourself or others, 
you owe it to yourself to give our proposi- 
tion a hearing. We shall be glad to send 
Sree, on application, a map of New 

‘ork showing the location of our valu- 


American Real Estate Co, 
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American Real Estate Company 
has earned and paid 6 per cent. 








Dow the Bonds are Secured 


A-R-E SIX’S are the direct contract 
obligations of this Company and are 
secured, principal and interest, by its 
entire assets. Their value as a safe 
and profitable medium of investment 
rests upon 18 years of uninterrupted 
success in a thoroughly established 
business, during which more than 
$2,500,000 has or been returned to 
investors in principal and interest. 










The business of the Company is 
confined by its charter to investment 
in real estate, and its fixed policy still 
further confines its operations to New 
York real estate—the safest and most 
profitable field of investment in which 
money can be engaged. Our present 
ownership includes more than six 
miles of Jot frontage at Rapid Transit 
stations in the direct line of New 
York’s greatest growth. 
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This investment is not only time- 
tested but safe-guarded. Your protec- 
tion is not only the record and reputa- 
tion of this Company but millions of 
dollars worth of the dest security on 
Earth—selected New York real estate. 
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amie ownership 
of New York City 
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DON’T WORRY ABOUT YOUR FEET! 
Send 25¢ today f 


y for pkg. 

(25 PACKAGE 25 | (12 plasters) of CORNO 

\) corn killing plasters 

a Removes corns, callous, 

x7 warts. Relieves the pain 

Wow oF of bunion. Builds new 


SENET Skin. Leaves no sore- 





ness. Peaceand comfort 


combined. Cure guaranteed or money back. At drug 
and shoe stores, or by mail postpaid. 


le pkg. (4 plasters), by mail only.10¢.- 


-_ 
BEST SUPPLY CO), Sole Mfrs., Dept.27, Joliet, IIL 






Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this. Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 


f in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 

his means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the ra ones who 






















Adults’ $5c. 
Youths’ 26c, Children’s 26c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 


booklet,‘*Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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HAIR 
Our Guarantee 


Backed 
By The Bank. 


We will send you by 
prepaid express, an 
Evans Vacuum Cap, 
to use sixty days, and 
if you do not cultivate 
a sufficient growth of hair within this time to 
convince you that this method is effective, 
simply notify the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, 
and they will return the price of the Cap to you. 

‘The Cap is used a few minutes each day, and 
even one application produces a pleasant, ting- 
ling sensation, which denotes the presence of 
new life in the scalp and which cannot be ob- 
tained by any other means. Where the life 

rinciple has not become extinct, this method 
of stimulation will usually develop a growth of 
hair about an inch in length, within the trial 
period. 

A series of letters from a number of people, 
giving their experience with the Evans Vacuum 
Cap, appears in this month’s “ Metropolitan” 
and ‘‘ Everybody’s Magazine,” and we will send 
copy of these letters, together with an illustrated 
book, to anyone interested. 

We have no agents or traveling representa- 
tives. All orders for our invention come through 
the Jefferson Bank, and each customer is pro- 
tected by guarantee issued by the Bank. For 
further information address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 105 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


AND 























No. 5. 


How much is your money earning ? 
If you could be absolutely assured 
of 5 per cent.—and safety—wouldn’t 
you like to get your savings deposited 
at that rate? 
Write for the booklet telling how— 
and why this Company pays 5 per cent. 
interest on savings— 
Do it to-day— 
Your money deposited here earns 5 
per cent. from the day it is received 
until it is withdrawn— 

You can withdraw at any 

time without notice— 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





—Your Crooked Leg 


Made to appear Straight [ai 
by the Perfect Leg |@| 
orm. Undetectable. Fits 
any leg. Light as a feather. 
ectly comfort- 
able. Sent postpaid in plain 
— e — complete in- 
structions for om two 
dollars ($2.00). Corre- 
spondence confidential. 
Write today. 
THE SYM-FORM Co. 
219 Monroe Street, Chieago, Il. 


——“‘Have Some Style About You’’— 




















TO PROVE that Daus’ ‘‘ Tip-top” 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 Copies from pen. 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written originul, we will ship 
avecpicte duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial, 
Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of 333g or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 











rebellion are issued by the labor leaders at War- 
saw. 


December 25. Five thousand persons are reported 
killed and fourteen thousand wounded in the 
fighting between troeps and strikers in Moscow. 


December 26.— Reports from St. Peterburg say that 
the troops in Moscow are gradually hemming in 
the rebels, but the insurgents are well intrenched 
and show no signs of abandoning the struggle. 
The workmen’s council at St. Petersburg de- 
cides to take harsh measures to prevent strikers 
from returning to work. The new Russian 
electoral law is. made public; it contains con- 
cessions to the ag ery demands, but neither a 
free nor a direct ballot is granted. 


December 27.—A general strike is in force at Lodz 
and panic prevails in the city. 


December 28.—The Governor-General at Moscow 
reports that the strike has been broken and that 
the troops and strikers are indulging cg in 
per warfare. It is feared that the ‘‘ Black 

undreds ” will now turn about and massacre 
the “reds.” The situation in the Baltic prov- 
inces is still serious, and troops arriving from 
Manchuria are being rushed there. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


December 22.— Delegates from the Presbyterian 
Methodist and Congregational churches of 
Canada agree upon a code of doctrines to bring 
the denominations into one body as the ‘“* Unite 
Church of Canada.” 


China concludes a treaty with Jape which opens 
sixteen ports and cities of Manchuria to the com- 
merce of the world. 


December 24.— The new Italian Cabinet is named. 


December 25.—- Raymond J. Prefontaine, Canadian 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, dies in Paris. 

December 26. — President Morales is reported to 
have fled from Santo Domingo to join the fol- 
lowers of Jiminez, near Puerto Plata. Vice- 
President Caceres is said to have seized the reins 
of Government. 


December 27.—-The Santo Domingo Cabinet de- 
clares the Presidency vacant and calls on Vice- 
President Caceres to succeed Morales. 


A despatch from Peking says that the agitation 
which resulted in the boycott of American goods 
is spreading, and hostility 1s being shown 
against all foreigners. 


Domestic. 


December 22.—William Jenkins Emmet, the oldest 
member of the Emmet family in America and 
collateral descendant of Robert Emmet, dies at 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


December 23. — John C. McCall returns from 
Europe, bringing the report on insurance ex- 
, penditures of *“ Judge” Hamilton. 


December 24.—The Government decides to increase 
the military forces in the Philippines, and the 
action is regarded as evidence of apprehension 
that an anti-foreign outbreak may occur in 
China. 


Statistics issued at Washington show that Ameri- 
can exports to Japan and China more than 
doubled those of 1904 in the ten months ending 
October 31 last. 


December 25.—Irvin Baxter, United States District- 
aire for Nebraska, is removed by the Presi- 
ent. 
Two hundred thousand poor persons are fed at 
various Christmas dinners in New York, 


December 26.— The contest over the recent New 
York Municipal election is ended and Mayor 
McClellan is declared reelected by a majority of 
3,468 over Mr. Hearst. 





The terms ot the New York street railway merger 
are made public. 


It is reported that Gen. Luke Wright will resign | 
as Governor-General of the Philippines, because,| 
his views on the race question interfere with | 
successful government. 


December 27.—The statement sent from Paris by| 
“* Judge” Hamilton is read before the Insurance | 
Committee. Hamilton makes no complete ac- | 
counting of his expenditures to defeat proposed 
legislation. | 


December 28.--The trial by court-martial of mia-| 
shipman Trennor Coffin, Jr.,on the charge of | 
hazing Midshipman Kimbrough, begins at An- | 
napolis. 

An understanding as to better observance of the 
law forbidding rebates is reached between man- 
agers of the Trans-Mississippi railroads and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a confer- 
ence in Washington. 

The big steel dry-dock Dewey starts on its 14,000- 
mile journey for the Philippines. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission submits its re- 
port in which it reviews the work accomplished 

uring the past year and opposes the applica- 
tion of the eight-hour law, the contract labor 
law and the Chinese exclusion act to the Isthmus. 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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/ OU can obtain G.-W. “ Elastic’? Book \} 
Cases fitted with bevel plate glass, leaded 
glass, or plain glass doors, and with panel 

ends or plain ends. 

There is practically no limit to the 
varied and artistic arrangements that 
can be made with these units, which 

embody the best material, finish and 

mechanical construction. 

All units controlled by our patent 
non-binding door equalizer. 

Uniform prices everywhere. Obtain- 
able from authorized agents in nearly 
one thousand cities. Where not rep- 
resented we ship on approval, freight 


paid, : 
Write for Catalogue yy 105 


The Glube“Werenicke Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


Branch NEW York, 380-382 Broadway. 
Stores; BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 

































World’s Easiest 
SPRING BED 


Is Foster’s Ideal. Fits your figure in any position 
you lie upon it. The 9 inch double tier of springs are 
; so stayed that they yield luxurious ease without wabbl- 
ing or sagcilg. je 











This On all 
Trade our 
Mark Hsasarst Pea end ae goods 


Upper tier bears the weight of light persons; cross-strips of 
steel distribute the weight of heavy persons throughout the 
lower tier. The coolest bed for summer—the easiest bed 
always. Write to-day for free booklet, “Wide-Awake 
Facts About Sleep,” dealer’ mame, and 

catalog of safety cribs, irom beds, etc, 


Foster Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


41 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
1441 North 16th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 








' CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


known and worn everywhere 

If you are interested in our great $3.50 black 
gauntlet fur gloves (mail prepaid); ladies Mocha kid 
gloves in any color ; men’s Mocha Reindeer gloves unlined 
and silk lined ; in fact any kind of gloves or mittens. get 
our booklet ** Glove Pointers.” If interested in natural 
black Galloway fur coats and Robes, black and 
brown Frisian (domestic calfskin) fur coats, or an ele- 
gant muskrat lined kersey coat, otter collar; 
if you have hides or skins to have tanned, taxidermy or 
rug work, get our catalog. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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dinner at the elder’s house. It was the elder’s custom 
to ask a blessing at the table, and Allen had evidently 
not been used to this sort of thing, for instead of wait- 
ing he began to eat. The elder raised his hand witha 
restraining gesture and said: 

“ Pause, young man.” 

“ Paws,” was the reply. “I should think they was 
paws.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 





The Charge of the Mad Brigade. 
[With acknowledgments to Tennyson. ] 
By Louise STEVENS. 


Half a block, half a block, 
Half a block onward, 
Packed into trolley-cars 
Rode the six hundred. 
Maidens, and matrons hale, 
Tall spinsters, slim and pale, 
On to the Bargain Sale, 
Rode the six hundred. 


Autos to right of them, 
Hansoms to left of them, 
Flying trains over them, 

Rattled and thundered. 
Forward, through all.the roar, 
On, through the crowd they bore, 
To Price and Seller’s store 

Rode the six hundred. 


When at that mart of trade, 
Stern-faced and unafraid, 
Oh, the wild charge they made! 
All the clerks wondered. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to pacify 
All the six hundred. 


On bargains still intent, 

Homeward the buyers went, 

With cash and patience spent, 
And friendships sundered. 

What tho their hats sport dents — 

What tho their gowns show rents— 

They have saved thirty cents; 
Noble six hundred! 


—From The Woman's Home Companion. 





A Reminder.—CHEApLy: “ Hello! old man, you 
seem to be in a brown study.” 

PopLey: “Qh! hello; yes, I am. You see, my 
wife asked me to stop at the market for something 
and I can’t think what it was.” 


CHEAPLY: “Here, have a cigar. Maybe that’ll 
help you to think.” 
PorLey: “ Thanks. O! yes, I remember now; it 


was cabbage she wanted.”—Philadelphia Press. 





In 1915.—Convict No. 6824 (convicted of graft- 
ing): “I wish to send a petition to the governor for a 
pardon.” 

Guarp: “ Allright, old boy; write it out, and you 
needn’t put a stamp on the envelope, either.” 

Convict No, 6824: “‘ You don’t—you really don’t 
mean to say you’ll see that it gets into his hands 
safely?” 

GUARD: “ That’s what! Didn’t you know he was 
occupying cell number 9653 ? ’—Pzck (New York). 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
RUSSIA. 


December 22.—All the factories in St. Petersburg 
are closed as a result of the strike, but the 
Government continues the railroad service with 
the aid of troops. Clashes between troops and 
strikers occur in Moscow and many persons are 


killed in an attempt to take arms from the 
strikers 


December 23.— More than half the Baltic provinces 
are reported to be in control of the insurgents, 
who are forming popular governments. Bombs 
are freely used in street fights between strikers 
and troops at Moscow. 


December 24.—Armed rebellion continues at Mos- 
cow, bombardments being followed by charges 
against the barricades, built by the strikers. 
St. Petersburg is quiet, owing to the heavy forces 

’ of troops in the streets. A general political 
strike is ordered at Odessa, and proclamations 
summoning the people of Poland to armed 
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A Safe 


6% 
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on the stroke of the clock to thousands 
of investors the country over. 

In continuing the issue of our 6 per 
cent. Gold Bonds we point to Assets of 
Over $8,000,000, including Capital and 
Surplus of over $1,200,000, as pruof of 
the earning power of our business and the conservatism of our 6 per 
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OR more than eighteen years the 


American Real Estate Company 
has earned and paid 6 per cent. 


cent. rate. Results are the final test of any investment. We offer our 
investors performance as well as promise. 

If you are interested in a safe and profitable investment combining 
absolute security, liberal return and cash availability, we ask you to con- 


Dow the Bonds are Jssued 


A-R-E SIX’S are issued in either of 
the following forms, one providing cur- 
rent income from capital already ac- 
cumulated, the other reversing this 
process and accumulating capital out 
of current income: 


6% Coupon Bonds—for current in- 
come—purchasable at par in multiples 
of $100; interest payable semi-annual- 
ly by coupons attached; maturing in 
io years and meanwhile subject to 
withdrawal on interest dates after two 
years. 


6% Accumulative Bonds - for income 
funding—purchasable on instalments 
during 10, 15 or 20 years, and enabling 
the person without capital available 
for income investment to accumulate 
a definite capital in a given time by 
simply investing each year the equiva- 
lent of an ordinary interest on the 
amount desired. This form also car- 
ries cash values after two years. The 
annual payment rates per $1,000 bond 
are: 10-year term, $71.57: 15-year term, 
$40.53; 20-year term, $25.65. 


able properties. 


714 Oun DBidg. 
290 Broavwap 
Pew Pork 


¥YyyuryYyerY 


sider the unusual advantages afforded by A-R-E Six’s. 


American Real Estate Co, 


Dow the Bonds are Secured 


A-R-E SIX’S are the direct contract 
obligations of this Company and are 
secured, principal and interest, by its 
entire assets. Their value as a safe 
and profitable medium of investment 
rests upon 18 years of uninterrupted 
success in a thoroughly established 
business, during which more than 
$2,500,000 has ener been returned to 
investors in principal and interest. 


The business of the Company is 
confined by its charter to investment 
in real estate, and its fixed policy still 
further confines its operations to New 
York real estate—the safest and most 
profitable field of investment in which 
money can be engaged. Our present 
ownership includes more than six 
miles of Jot frontage at Rapid Transit 
stations in the direct line of New 
York’s greatest growth. 


This investment is not only time- 
tested but safe-guarded. Your protec- 
tion is not only the record and_reputa- 
tion of this Company but millions of 
dollars worth of the dest security on 
Larth—selected New York real estate. 


If you have surplus funds upon which you desire zmmediate income 
or are seeking a safe and profitable channel for systematic saving, write 
us and let us send you literature giving full information concerning 
our business and Bonds. Every statement made can be verified 
through the regular business channels. If you are seeking 
investment either for yourself or others, 
you owe it to yourself to give our proposi- 
tion a hearing. We shall be glad to send 
= Sree, on application, a map of New 

ork showing the location of our valu- 
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DON’T WORRY ABOUT YOUR FEET! 
Send 25¢ tod 


ay for pkg. 

(25 PACKAGE 25 J (12 plasters) of CORNO 

MG corn killing plasters 

“a Removes corns, callous, 

<7 warts. Relieves the pain 

Non oF of bunion. Builds new 


, skin. Leaves no sore- 

CORNO REMOVES CORNS ness. Peaceand comfort 

combined. Cure guaranteed or money back. At drug 
and shoe stores, or by mail postpaid. 


~ Sam 
BEST 8S 





Be pke. (4 plasters), i ae only.10¢.- 


PPLY CO., Sole Mfrs., Dept.27, Joliet, Ill, 











Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this. Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 








I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 


Sold Onl 


in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. 





in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit th 
> Hole in handle and hook to hold it, 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the a ones who 
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booklet,‘*Tooth Truths.” FLOREN' 
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Adults’ $c. 


Youths’ 26c, Children’s 26c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
CE MFG, CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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HAIR 


Backed 
By The Bank. 


We will send you by 
prepaid express, an 
Evans Vacuum Cap, 
to use sixty days, and 
if you do not cultivate 
a sufficient growth of hair within this time to 
convince you that this method is effective, 
simply pea the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, 
and they will return the price of the Cap to you. 
‘The Cap is used a few minutes each day, and 
even one application produces a pleasant, ting- 
ling sensation, which denotes the presence of 
new life in the scalp and which cannot be ob- 
tained by any other means. — Where the life 
principle has not become extinct, this method 
of stimulation will usually develop a growth of 
hair about an inch in length, within the trial 
period. 
A series of letters from a number of people, 
giving their experience with the Evans Vacuum 
Cap, appears in this month’s “ Metropolitan” 
and ‘‘ Everybody's Magazine,” and we will send 
_ copy of these letters, together with an illustrated 
book, to anyone interested. 
We have no agents or traveling representa- 
tives. All orders for our invention come through 
the Jefferson Bank, and each customer is pro- 
tected by guarantee issued by the Bank. For 
further information address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 105 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


AND 























No. 5. 

How much is your money earning ? 
If you could be absolutely assured 
of 5 per cent.—and safety—wouldn’t 
you like to get your savings deposited 
at that rate? 
Write for the booklet telling how— 
and why this Company pays 5 per cent. 
interest on savings— 
Do it to-day— 
Your money deposited here earns 5 
per cent. from the day it is received 
until it is withdrawn— 

You can withdraw at any 

time without notice— 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


—Your Crooked 


Made to appear Straight [mi Th 
by the Perfect Leg Pe te | il 

orm. Undetectable. Fits “ Bs 
any leg. Light as a feather. 
Perfect comfort. 
able, Sent postpaid in plain 
— e ~— complete in- 
structions for opp two 
dollars ($2.00). Corre- 
spondence confidential. 
Write today. 


219 eres Suan, ee, I, 


——“‘Have Some Style About You’’— 
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TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top” 

is the best and simplest device for 

making 100 Copies from pen. 

written and 50 Copies from type- 
written originul, we will ship 

aeasplote duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 

(10) days’ trial, 

Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 33} or $5 net 

THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 











Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 
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rebellion are issued by the labor leaders at War- 
saw. 


December 25. Five thousand persons are reported 
killed and fourteen thousand wounded in the 
fighting between troeps and strikers in Moscow. 


December 26.—Reports from St. Peterburg say that 
the troops in Moscow are gradually hemming in 
the rebels, but the insurgents are well intrenched 
and show no signs of abandoning the struggle. 

he workmen’s council at St. Petersburg de- 
cides to take harsh measures to prevent strikers 
from returning to work. The new Russian 
electoral law is. made public; it contains con- 
cessions to the ~onyd demands, but neither a 
free nor a direct ballot is granted. 


December 27.—A general strike is in force at Lodz 
and panic prevails in the city. 


December 28.—The Governor-General at Moscow 
reports that the strike has been broken and that 
the troops and strikers are indulging ag in 
am warfare. It is feared that the ‘ Black 

undreds ” will now turn about and massacre 
the “reds.” The situation in the Baltic prov- 
inces is still serious, and troops arriving from 
Manchuria are being rushed there. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


December 22.—Delegates from the Presbyterian 
Methodist and Congregational churches of 
Canada agree upon a code of doctrines to ne 
the denominations into one body as the “* Unite 
Church of Canada.” 


China concludes a treaty with Japan which opens 
sixteen ports and cities of Manchuria to the com- 
merce of the world. 


December 24.— The new Italian Cabinet is named. 


December 25.- Raymond J. Prefontaine, Canadian 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, dies in Paris. 


December 26. — President Morales is reported to 
have fled from Santo Domingo to join the fol- 
lowers of Jiminez, near Puerto Plata. Vice- 
President Caceres is said to have seized the reins 
of Government. 


December 27.— The Santo Domingo Cabinet de- 
clares the Presidency vacant and calls on Vice- 
President Caceres to succeed Morales. 

A despatch from Peking says that the agitation 
which resulted in the boycott of American goods 
is spreading, and hostility 1s being shown 
against all foreigners. 


Domestic. 


December 22.—William Jenkins Emmet, the oldest 
member of the Emmet family in America and 
collateral descendant of Robert Emmet, dies at 
New Rochelle, N. Y 


December 23. — John C. McCall returns from 
Europe, bringing the report on insurance ex- 
, penditures of * Judge” Hamilton. 


December 24.—The Government decides to increase 
the military forces in the Philippines, and the 
action is regarded as evidence of apprehension 
that an dnti-foreign outbreak may occur in 
China. 

Statistics issued at Washington show that Ameri- 
can pore to Japan and China more than 


doubled those of 1904 in the ten months ending 
October 31 last. 


December 25.—Irvin Baxter, United States District- 
sseamey for Nebraska, is removed by the Presi- 
ent. 
Two hundred thousand poor persons are fed at 
various Christmas dinners in New York, 


December 26.— The contest over the recent New 
York Municipal election is ended and Mayor 
McClellan is declared reelected by a majority of 
3,468 over Mr. Hearst. 










































OU can obtain G.-W. “ Elastic’’ Book \| 
Cases fitted with bevel plate glass, leaded 
glass, or plain glass doors, and with panel 

ends or plain ends. 

There is practically no limit to the 
varied and artistic arrangements that 
can be made with these units, which 
embody the best material, finish and 
mechanical construction. 

All units controlled by our patent 
non-binding door equalizer. 

Uniform prices everywhere. Obtain- 
able from authorized agents in nearly 
one thousand cities. Where not rep- 

resented we ship on approval, freight 


paid, : 
Write for Catalogue y 105 


The GlubeSWernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


Branch NEW YorK, 380-382 Broadway. 
Stores; BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 





























World’s Easiest 
SPRING BED 


Is Foster’s Ideal. Fits your figure in any position 
you lie upon it. The 9 inch double tier of springs are 


, so stayed that they yield luxurious ease without wabbl- 
ing OF succibg. (sr ore 







This On all 
Trade our 
Mark goods 





Upper tier bears the ght persons; cross-strips of 
steel distribute the weight of heavy persons throughout the 
lower tier. The coolest bed for summer—the easiest bed 
always. Write to-day for free booklet, ‘Wide-Awake 
Facts About Sleep,” dealer’s mame, and 
catalog of safety cribs, irom beds, etc, 


Foster Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


41 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
1441 North 16th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


















The terms ot the New York street railway merger 
are made public. 


It is reported that Gen. Luke Wright will resign | 
as Governor-General of the Philippines, because; 
his views on the race question interfere with | 
successful government. | 

December 27.— The statement sent from Paris by | 
“ Judge” Hamilton is read before the Insurance | 
Committee. Hamiiton makes no complete ac- 
counting of his expenditures to defeat proposed | 
legislation. | 

December 28.--The trial by court-martial of Mid- | 
shipman Trennor Coffin, Jr.,on the charge of | 
hazing Midshipman Kimbrough, begins at An-| 

napolis. 

An understanding as to better observance of the 

law forbidding rebates is. reached between man- 
agers of the Trans-Mississippi railroads and the 

Interstate Commerce Commission in a confer- 

ence in Washington. 

The big steel dry-dock Dewey starts on its 14,000- 

mile journey for the Philippines. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission submits its re- 
ort in which it reviews the work accomplished 

dering the past year and opposes the applica- 
tion of the eight-hour law, the contract labor 
law and the Chinese exclusion act to the Isthmus. 
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CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


known and worn everywhere 


If you are interested in our great $3.50 black 
gauntlet fur gloves (mail prepaid); ladies Mocha kid 
gloves in any color ; men’s Mocha Reindeer gloves unlined 
and silk lined ; in fact any kind of gloves or mittens, get 
our booklet ** Glove Pointers.” If interested in natural 
black Galloway fur coats and Robes, black and 
brown Frisian (domestic calfskin) fur coats, or an ele- 
gant muskrat lined kersey coat, otter collar; 
if you have hides or skins to have tanned, taxidermy or 
rug work, get our catalog. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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NOW READY 


The United States 


in the 


Twentieth Gentury 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 


N this volume the author makes a study of 
the economic conditions in this country, 
as the result of a recent visit, his point of 
view being French. Notable chapters deal 
with the Negro Problem, of which he writes 
with much sanity and wisdom; the Tariff 
and Free Trade; the Trusts and our varied 
Industries, agricultural and manufacturing. 


THE CONTENTS 
THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


(Part ONE) 

Chap. I. Environment. 

Chap. II. Origins and Characteristics of the Ameri- 
can People. 

Chap. III. The Composition of the White Population 
and the Distribution of Its Different 
Elements. 

Chap. IV. The Negro Population and the Race 
Question. 

Chap. V. The Natural Increase of the American 


People and Their Birth-Rate. 
RURAL AMERICA—(Part Two) 


Chap. I. Natural Conditions, Ownership, and 
Operation. 

Chap.II. The Value and Distribution of Various 
Products. 

Chap. III. The Production of Cereals. 

Chap. IV. The Live-Stock and Dairy Industries, 

Chap. V. The Production of Cotton. 

Chap. VI. Other Products of Importance. 

Chap. VII. Irrigation and the Opening Up of the 


West. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA—(Part Turee) 


Chap. I. General Characteristics of American In- 
dustry and the Causes of Its Superiority. 

Chap. II. How American Industry is Organized. 

Chap. III. Motive Power in America. 

Chap. IV. The Relative Importance and the Distri- 
bution of the Different Industries. 

Chap. V. The Mineral Industry. 

Chap. VI. The Iron and Dioal lndhastry. 

Chap. VII. The Vehicle Industry. 


Chap. VIII. The Electrical Industry, 


Chap. IX. The Textile Industry. 
Chap. X. The Feed Products kodenney. 
Chap. XI, The Reward of Labor. 


COMMERCIAL AMERICA—(Part Four) 


Chap. I. The American Railway System. 
Chap. II. Foreign Trade. 
Chap. III. Commercial Relations and the American 


Merchant Marine. 


Extracts from Reviews of the French Edition 


Our Commercial Conditions Seen from New 
Viewpoints 


“Tn this study of ‘The United States in the Twentieth 
Century ’ we have a book comparable to Bryce’s ‘Ameri- 
can Commonwealth’ and Musterberg’s ‘The Americans,’ 
but while the Englishman and the German devote a large 
part of their space to political, intellectual, and social 
phenomena, the Frenchman's work is a statistical analy- 
sis of the industrial and commercial development of this 
country. It is as thorough, impartial, and clearly 
——— out as the author's former works on colonization, 
taxation, and the Eastern question, and would be of as 
much value tous as to the French if it were translated. 
Of special interest are the frequent comparisons of Euro- 

n and American conditions, and the opinions expressed 

y M. Leroy-Beaulieu of the causes of the wonderful de- 


velopment of the United States, and his views on the 


problems that perplex us.”—The Independent. 


A Forecast of Our Future Development and its Ef- 
fects upon the Old World 


““M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent French Publicist, has 
recently added a volume certain tu command wide atten- 
tion in the Old World, and deserving no lessconsideration 
in the New. ‘Les Etats-Unis au XXe Siecle’ is a conscien- 
tious and exhaustive attempt to take an inventory of the 
resources of the United States, and to unfold before Euro- 
pean eyes the causes contributing to place the country 

ina me e position which all may envy but which none 
can reach.’ M. Leroy-Beaulieu further endeavors—and 
this phase of his task holds perhaps the highest interest 
for American readers—to forecast our future economic 
development and its effects unon ‘ Old Europe.’ ”—From 
an exhaustive article in The Outlook. 
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A NOTABLE NEW WORK 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


TARTARLITHINE 


A citizen of Carthage, Mo., writes: I pro- 
cured Tartarlithine from our druggist and I 
am glad to say it is helping mea great deal, 
and is the only remedy out of scores I have 
tried that has given me any relief. I shall 
mee | recommend it to all suffering with the 

read disease of rheumatism and sincerely 
thank you for the sample, which convinced me 
of its merits. 


[January 6, 1906 





nick Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor, Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 





@ to the palate, and never “‘repeats,’’ 
It is made and bott!«d by Peter Moller Fl 


at his own factory 2: the Norway fisher- 


SOLE AGENTS 








7 ies—no avuit u possible. 
Not so'< iv >uik. You know you get 
a the z when you receive the 
flat. ov. bottle bearing the name of 
Cu ma bss mM Schieffelix & Company, New York 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


RAILROAD 
NEW TERMINAL 


23rd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEAR THE CENTRE OF THE HOTEL, THE- 
ATRE AND SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


ELECTRIC CAB SERVICE TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE CITY AT VERY REASONABLE RATES. 


CROSSTOWN CARS OF THE 14TH, 23RD, 
28TH AND 29TH STREET LINES EXTEND TO : 
23RD STREET TERMINAL. if 








Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
j solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it,and 
will send asample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 
Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 
Ask Your Doctor About It 
Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKesson & Robbins **xew'tOnue” 


Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 











THROUGH STREET CAR SERVICE BE- xe 
TWEEN 23RD STREET TERMINAL AND GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION FROM 7.30 A. M. TO 
7.00 P.M. ON FOUR MINUTE HEADWAY. 
FARE FIVE CENTS. 


Give effective relief in bron- 
chial and lung troubles. 
Contain nothing injurious. 





ALL THROUGH TRAINS OF THE BALTi- 
DO YOU KNOW A BOY MORE & OHIO RAILROAD HAVE DIRECT COn- 


who would appreciate an opportunity to earn money,| NECTIONS TO AND FROM 23RD STREET 
premiums, and a thorough business training, in AND LIBERTY STREET TERMINALS. 
exchange for a little spare-time work? You wil] be doing 


| the boy a favor by asking him to reply to this advertise- | Cc. W. BASSETT D B. MARTIN 
ment or by sending his name and address to Boy Depart- | J ai aan vienna 


| ment, THe LiTERARY DiGEsT, 44 East 23d St., New York. | 
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who bought a goose to ride on’Dont take 
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=Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= 














for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 
At the following Keeley Institutes: 
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Oppenheimer Treatment 
ror ALCOHOLISM 


ALCOHOLIC CRAVINC ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN FROM I2 TO 48 HOURS 


TREATMENT ESTABLISHED FIFTEEN YEARS 
NO SUFFERING. NO INJECTION. NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS. NO BAD AFTER EFFECTS. 
All Drug Affections Also Successfully Treated at New York. 


Endorsed by a Special Committee of the Legislature of New York in May, 1905. 
DIRECTORS 


J. H, ALEXANDER, formerly V. P. Standard Oil Oppenheimer Institute ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


REv. JOHN J. HUGHES, Paulist Fathers, Church 
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the Oppenheimer treatment, having witnessed its OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


effect in perhaps fifty cases. 1 consider it of very 


Cyrus EDSON, M.D. great value, and have * lo see anything but good 159 West 34th Street 


resulting therefrom. , have noticed no such ec. New York City. 
Formerly Health Com. eee rene ae Ae ete renee ater other | BROOKLYN OFFICE, 44 Court St. NEWARK OFFICE; 129 Wickliff St. 
missioner of the Port stronger than before in every way. The treatment DOWNTOWN OFFICE, 170 Broadway. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE AND HELPFUL CONCORDANCE FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN. “| 


The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia: “/¢ is unquestionably the best and most complete work oj the kind ever published.” 


The New York Observer: ‘“ 7is monumental work has been made as complete and perfect as could be desired. It has stood the 
test of the severest criticism. tis adapted to the wants of students of every class. . . . A standard book of reference.” 


Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible 


By ROBERT YOUNG, LL.D. ; 


Author of a New Literal Translation of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, Concise Critical Comments on the Same, Etc., Etc. 


Seventh edition, thoroughly revised and containing 8,000 changes. It includes 311,000 references, making 30,000 New Testament Readings. 
It gives the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in the English Bible with the literal meaning of each, together with reliable parallel 
passages. 

Christian Standard, Philadelphia: ‘‘ It enables every one to be hisown commentator. He can at a glance find out three distinct points * First, 
what is the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in his English Bible ; second, what is the literal and primitive meaning of every word; and third, what 


are proper and reliable renderings as well as parallel passages. It is undoubtedly best that Scripture be made its own interpreter, and this is effected 
by oung’s Concordance,” 


SOME SPECIAL AND EXCLUSIVE MERITS ' 


Its Analytical Character.—It gives at a glance the various shades of meaning of related words represented inthe English by one word. Arrange- 
ment of Proper Names.—The proper names of all persons and places, unlike most Concordances, are given in their alphabetical order with meanings. 
Dates and eras of all persons are also given, so that they may be distinguished from others of the same name. Useful Features for Students.—It 
enables evéry student to be his own commentator even if he has no knowledge of the Greek or Hebrew languages. Especially Helpful Arrangement. 
—Every word is given in alphabetical order, and arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the literal meaning of each, anu its pronuuciation, 
Valuable Complementary Articles.—Helpful supplemental articles add value to this Concordance. ‘The,Rev. Thomas Nicol, B.D., of Edinburgh, 
contributes ‘‘.4 Sketch of Recent Explorations in Bible Lands, outlining the results of recent topographical and archeological investigations in their 
bearing upon Scriptures, There are also 71 instructive ‘‘ Hintsand Helps on Bible Interpretation.” ’ 


It Meets the Wants of the Most Profound Scholar as well as the Simplest Reader of the English Bible 


‘Robert Rainy, D.D., Professor of Church History, New College, Edin- A. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism, Edinburgh Uni- 
burgh: ‘‘ A work of great iabour and pains, fitted to useful toall Bible versity : ‘‘ I venture to express my hope that no minister’s library will be 
students, and especially ministers.” without this unique and o.iginal work.*’ ; 

Rev. James Buchanan, of Glasgow: “A work which will be greatly William P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Glasgow University : 
helpful to the critical study of the Sacred Scriptures.” ee wc pe ri material aid to the accurate understanding and right ex- 

Philip Schaff, D.D., LI.D.: **The most complete Concordance in,the Position of Scripture.” 

Riagitit enrent ° » s beta Es arpa ao Sees anial ——. Srp gm 8 —— Uni- 
' r versity : ‘‘The work will supply very valuable help to all, whether ministers 
danweens per Pepsico 4 Analytical Concordance is worthy or lay members of the church, in their Bible study.’’ 


4to, 1,108 pp. Price, Cloth, $5; tan sheep, $7.50; half. morocco, $9; full morocco, $12. With the Denison Patent Thumb 
Reference Index, 75 cents extra. Carriage prepaid. 
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WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


There are 65 years of skill and experience back of the 
rich, creamlike, soothing, antiseptic lather of Williams’ 


Shaving Soap. 


This is worth thinking about when you are 

buying an article that is to be applied to your 

face, the most delicate and sensitive part of the 

body, and the most susceptible to anything 

irritating or impure or imperfectly prepared. 

Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, Jersey Cream 
Tada Seep, Wilnes’ ’ Ter: Senp, ein aaeild welerwate. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for a Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) enough for 50 shaves 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ CO. Glastonbury, Conn. 
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